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EBBATA. 

Page 4, line M,^ "hMd twenty-ooe," mihtai^ 

Page 80, line 7, fir "the dogfi,- rmi the ^hmn 

Page 82, line 25,/or " leadng," nad teud. ^^ 

Page 123, line 18, a/l«r " gwd," •« order. 

Page 186, line U,fir-hki^: rmd .T^uor ters of 

Eoyal 
Engineers^ I have collected trom mem ix^c^w^.ial for 
the following pages. 

I hope and believe they will be found generally 
interesting^ and especially so to his many friends^ at 
whose solicitation I have been greatly induced to 
attempt this work, and whose wonderful sympathy 
and kindness my family and myself must ever re- 
member with gratitude. 

I have, with very trifling and usually unavoidable 
exceptions, allowed my brother to use his own lan- 
guage in the account he gives of the Crimean War. 

B 
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Some passages referring to the Attack on the 
Redan, I have^ for obvious reasons, purposely 
omitted, my brother not being aKve to support 
the truth of his assertions ; but the mention he 
makes of the non-appearance of his name in the 
Despatch announcing that crowning Assault, I state 
in justice to himself. 

I know no officer whose conduct on the 8 th of 
September more called for some especial mark of 
acknowledgment. 

Let us hope that had his life been spared, tardy 
justice, in so many cases withheld, might have been 
awarded him ; and he might have proved one of the 
too few exceptions to the inverse ratio which 
has apparently existed between recompense and 
desert. 

I have commenced the Journal with the ** Arrival 
at Sebastopol ; " the route thither has been so fre- 
quently described, that such brief account as my 
brother gives seems unnecessary; perhaps a short 
biographical sketch will better fill the space it might 
have occupied. 

George Ranken was born in London, on the 4th 
of January, 1828. He was educated at the Rev. 
Dr. Smith's school at Rottingdean, near Brighton, 
and after remaining there about two years, became. 
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in 1841, a pupil of the Rev. Wm. Moore, at Ryde, 
in the Isle of Wight. 

In 1843, having received from the Right Hon. 
Henry Goulburn a nomination for a Cadetship, at the 
Royal Military Academy, he left the Isle of Wight 
for Woolwich, where he was for a year at a prepara- 
tory school, previously to entering the Academy. 

In 1844 he became a Cadet, and on the 1st of 
October, 1847, was commissioned as Second Lieu- 
tenant of the Royal Engineers, after having passed 
a most excellent examination, in which he held the 
fourth place in the remove, amongst forty competi- 
tors, being first of them all in the mathematical 
list. This, as he had had but little previous training 
to qualify him for the Academy, and in fact until 
1843 had no intention of entering that branch of 
the service, must be considered as a most success- 
ful debut into military life. 

In 1850 he became a First Lieutenant, and re- 
ceived, shortly after his promotion, orders to proceed 
to Canada. 

In giving an account of his career there, I cannot 
do better than quote the words of an intimate friend 
of his, who writes from Canada on the occasion of 
his death. His remarks appear in the Morning Post 
of Monday, August 18th, 1856, and are as follows: 
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" The three regiments which have lately arrived 
in Canada formed part of the 3d Division — a very 
distinguished one of the Crimean army ; the 9th^ and 
some other regiments of this division being those 
which succeeded on the 18th of June in entering, and 
holding for an entire day, one suburb of Sebastopol. 

" Although these regiments had not been recently 
in Canada, a most promising and estimable officer 
who was attached to the same division, was very 
generally known in Montreal and Quebec, and was 
beloved by all who knew him. So much was he be- 
loved, and so many hopes were built upon his return 

to the province, that, to many, the arrival of a por- 
tion of his division without him, has produced sad 
reflections amidst all the rejoicings which have re- 
cently taken place. This gallant and distinguished 
officer was Major Banken, of the Royal Engineers, 
who, ever thoughtful for others, generously sacrificed 
his own life rather than risk those of his men, in the 
operation of firing the seven mines which destroyed 
the great White Buildings at Sebastopol, and buried 
him in their ruins. At the Redan, a few months 
previously, when he was only a lieutenant, he led the 
* forlorn hope,' having, at the head twenty-one sap- 
pers, provided with crow-bars, &c., for breaking 
through the defences, preceded the ladder party and 
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the stormers, and having been the first man to enter 
and the last to leave the Redan. For his gallant 
conduct upon that occasion he was promoted to a 
brevet majority, so soon as he obtained his company 
a short time afterwards. Letters from his brother 
oflScers on the spot testify as to his qualities and con- 
duct as a soldier, and his virtues as a Christian ; all of 
them speak of the reputation which his glorious 
deeds had added to the corps, (already one of the 
most distinguished in the service,) and so much was 
he respected by the whole army, who knew his worth 
and mourned his loss, that his funeral was the most 
numerously attended of those which took place in the 
Crimea, those of general officers giving way in this 
respect to the funeral of one, who, a few months be- 
fore, had been a mere subaltern. But it is in 
Canada, where he was stationed for several years, 
that his death has created the greatest sensation. 
Among the inhabitants of Quebec, where he was well 
known and endeared to the poor as well as to the rich, 
new interest was created in the events of the war, 
so soon as he succeeded, after repeated applications, 
in being ordered to the Crimea: an interest which 

was increased by many of his letters, containing the 
most graphic accounts of all he witnessed, being pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the province. When the 
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sad intelligence of his death at last came^ just as 
peace was about to be proclaimed^ and his friends in 
Canada looked forward to the happiness of seeing 
him at no distant period safe among them with his 
well-earned honours^ they sustained a shock which 
many yet feel most acutely, and which some of them 
will feel to the latest period of their existence. En- 
dowed with a most intellectual and highly cultivated 
mind, and the most noble hearty Major Banken pos- 
sessed a handsome competence, which he devoted to 
the promotion of public and private works of useful- 
ness and charity, in whatever place he happened to 
be stationed, or wherever he knew his means and his 
exertions were most needed. Nor did he confine 
himself to rendering pecuniary assistance to the dis- 
tressed, and to the promotion of useful and national 
projects. His gifted intellect and his untiring ener- 
gies were as freely exerted on behalf of his fellow 
beings. In him were combined qualities which 
rarely exist together. He possessed an original as 
well as a practical mind ; one as capable to conceive 
and create as to shape and execute. It is therefore 
not surprising that he devoted his spare time to ob- 
jects of more general interest and of more importance 
than those which usually engage the attention of a 
subaltern of engineers in time of peace. Besides 
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seeking everywhere objects of distress, whom he only 
discovered to instantly relieve — he was the first to 
propose many plans^ some of which have been since 
adopted, for the improvement of the land and water 
communications of the province, and the development 
of its vast and unappreciated resources; for the relief 
and disposal of immigrants, and also a number of 
other judicious and admirable plans for supplying the 
most apparent public wants. 

" During the last visitation of the cholera at Que- 
bec, in the summer of 1854, when the corporation of 
the city were either asleep or paralysed. Lieutenant 
Ranken, of his own accord, printed and distributed, 
at considerable expense, the cholera regulations of the 
General Board of Health of England ; he also visited 
the sick and needy, and laid his purse open to supply 
them with comforts and medicine. As an evidence 
of his zeal and enterprise, it may be stated that he 
proposed to the writer of this article to accompany 
him in a trip overland from Quebec to Hudson's 
Bay, for the purpose of ascertaining the true features 
and resources of the country, and of pointing out a 
better use to which it could be applied than its 
present one— of a preserve for wild animals. This pro- 
ject he was unfortunately prevented from carrying into 
effect through his being xmable at the time to obtain 
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the necessary leave of absence. Many of his most 
useful suggestions he first brought before the public 
through communications to the Canadian newspapers. 
All were admirably conceived, had a practical appli- 
cation, and were most ably handled. Of his valuable 
contributions to the Morning Post, signed * Delta/ it 
might 'not be necessary to speak here did not justice 
to his memory require that important measures af- 
fecting the welfare of our army, adopted by the 
British Government, should be traced to the mind 
which gave them birth. One of these measures, adopt- 
ed by Lord Panmure, and originated by Lieutenant 
Banken, was his proposal, made in the columns of 
the Morning Post to increase the pay of our soldiers 
while serving in the field, as an inducement for the 
militia to volunteer into the line, the carrying out 
of which was marked with signal success. He was 
also the first to propose, through the same channel, 
the formation of the several camps which have been 
established in England, pointing out at the same 
time their size, construction, organisation, and disci- 
pline ; and he showed conclusively how assistance in 
the war could be easily obtained from India and the 
colonies. He also published several valuable articles 
in the Morning Post, upon the reorganisation of the 
corps of Royal Engineers and Koyal Artillery, and 
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upon increasing the efficiency of the army generally. 
These were written between the time of his return 
from Canada (when stationed at Edinburgh and Fort 
George, Inverness), and his going out to the Crimea 
in July, 1855. Yet, during the same period, he also 
found time and inclination to take up and advocate 
most feelingly and ably the cause of the distressed 
needlewomen of London ; thus showing that he had 
heart and capacity for a wide range of good and 
useful objects, however varied they might be in 
their nature. His last act, before leaving England 
for the seat of war, was to forward upwards of £40 
to this country to aid in the erection of a Protestant 
church in the picturesque and promising settlement 
of Valcartier, the furthest inhabited country north 
of Quebec. The struggling community of " old 
country " people planted there, beyond the French 
settlements, he had assisted to foster and extend 
when he was stationed in Quebec, vand had looked 
forward to contribute towards promoting their wel- 
fare at some future time. His last letter, written a 
few days before he was killed, made enquiry as to 
the progress of their new church. This edifice is 
now destined to contain a painted memorial window 
to commemorate his virtues and his good and gallant 

deeds. A movement also has been set on foot for 

B 5 
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erecting a monument to him in the cathedral at 
Quebec. At the latter, at Valcartier, and even at 
Toronto^ sermons have been preached in his praise^ 
and there is scarcely a hamlet in Canada where his 
good actions in the province, and his glorious deeds 
in the Crimea, have not become known^ and his 
death been spoken of as a national loss. The United 
States papers have even noticed the frequent al- 
lusions which have been made to him, in terms of affec- 
tion and respect, by the press generally of Canada. 
Those who knew him well, experience no surprise at 
his being mourned by an entire province, though in 
that province he had been but a sojourner. In which- 
ever way they view what he did, and what he gave 
promise of performing, whether as a soldier or as a 
benefactor of his race, they firmly believe that his 
life was one of the most valuable which was lost in 
the Russian war. Yet, as an example and en- 
couragement to those who might desire to follow in 
his footsteps, it is proper that England should learn 
how one of her heroes was known and thought of in 
Canada ; how every action of his life here reflected 
honour upon his country, as his noble deeds and his 
heroic death in the Crimea added to her glory and 
fame throughout the world. Were many of our 
military men whose duty leads them to Canada like 
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Major Banken^ they would constitate the strongest 
ties of affection between England and the colony. 
One of the many important objects which he had at 
heart, was the promotion of every measure^ both in 
England and in Canada^ which might contribute to 
perpetuate the union of the two countries, and could 
add to the strength and consolidation of the whole 
empire. 

Sad it is, for those who mourn him, that so 
promising a career should have been cut short — 
that so noble a being should have been taken from 
the good which he would have performed in this 
world ! For himself his loss has been a gain ; for 
who so entitled to the joys of Heaven as he who 
sought nothing upon earth but the good of his 
fellow-creatures, the prosperity of his country, and 
the glory of God ! 

" If we could be induced to follow the bright ex- 
ample of Major Banken, and exert ourselves in our 
several spheres, to do what little good lies within our 
reach, how much better the world would become, and 
how much happier we all should be I As it is, there 
is a hope that communion with him up to the 
period of his death, and an intimate knowledge of all 
his acts, his motives, and his wishes, will not be 
without an influence in Canada : that a portion of 
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his spirit has thas been communicated to others, and 

will in deaths as through life, be permitted to direct 

and watch over many good works in this scene of 

his labour of love." 

To such high, though I truly believe deserved 

praise, I would add nothing, but that the writer 

makes no mention of two serious fires at Quebec, 

at both of which my brother eminently distin- 
guished himself. 

When, in 1854, the Parliament buildings were 
burnt, he, together with other oflScers present, 
saved the valuable library and other contents of 
the Literary and Historical Society, and for their 
exertions received the thanks of the Legislature 
of Canada. 

My brother was happy enough on that occasion, 
to rescue a man from a position of the greatest 
danger, rushing in amongst the flames, and bear- 
ing him to a place of safety. 
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JOURNAL. 



ARRIVAL AT SEBASTOPOL. 

On the evening of Sunday, the 13th of August, 
we reached the entrance of the harbour of Balaclava 
after sunset. It was too late to enter, and we ac- 
cordingly cast anchor amongst a fleet of ships and 
steamers of all kinds moored outside. The coast is 
wild, very lofty, and perpendicular. The huts of the 
Sanatorium recently established on the heights were 
alone visible, with a few tents of the marine encamp- 
ment. Next morning we landed to report ourselves. 
Keane, whom I served with in Canada, was Com- 
manding Royal Engineer at Balaclava. We, ac- 
cordingly, after a little wandering and wondering, 
called at his oflSce. We found him looking well, and 
with an immense Crimean beard. He adverted, 
with natural regret, to the many heavy casualties by 
disease or the enemy's fire, which the corps had 
endured, and the great general suffering and dis- 
tress which always, more or less, existed. 

Balaclava, originally a petty Tartar fishing village. 
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has been metamorphosed into a collection of dirty, 
dilapidated tenements. Every tree, I believe (liter- 
ally, with the exception of one clump) has been cut 
down. Gardens, vineyards, and other more ephe- 
meral adjuncts to beauty, of course, went at once, 
and now, the peaceful little village is changed into a 
noisy, hot, sci*ambling, dirty, irregular place, (inter- 
esting, but disagreeable,) in fact, a perfect chaos of 
men of different nations, clothed in different garbs, 
and jabbering different languages. 

There is, notwithstanding, more order and clean- 
liness than I expected to find. Almost every regi- 
ment has its store (one of the wooden huts) here ; 
and the Commissariat have erected several large iron 
buildings with circular roofs. The little harbour is 
literally crammed with ships lying side by side with 
their sterns towards the shore, and admirably ar- 
ranged. The neighbourhood of Balaclava, before our 
landing, was exceedingly picturesque and pretty. 
Nicholson and I secured mounts and rode up with 
Captain Ducane, R.E., to the front. On leaving the 
village, and proceeding towards Sebastopol, we en- 
countered rich vineyards empurpling the ground with 
Muscatel grapes. Sweet, secluded little farm houses 
peeping through cool foliage, and nestling amongst 
orchards and flowers. The valley, through which 
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our Light Cavalry charged with such despairing 
bravery, was then covered with vineyards and dotted 
with trees. Now not a shrub is to be seen. The 
roots of the vines even have been grubbed up for 
fuel, leaving fields covered with small holes to mark 
where they have been. The valley extends through 
bold rocky hills as far as the Tchernaya. Near 
Balaclava, and to the left of the road towards Sebas- 
topol, the valley and hills are dotted with the tents 
of the English cavalry and field batteries, with long 
lines of horses, picketed in rows behind them. 

The country, as you approach the beleaguered city, 
is cut up into dreary and precipitous ravines. The 
ground becomes rocky or parched, and dusty, and 
not a blade of grass, and not a shrub or tree is to be 
seen, 

" But all is rocks at random thrown, 
Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone ; 

As if were here denied 
The summer sun, the spring's sweet dew. 
That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakest mountain side.'' 

Above all this there is a magnificent blue sky and a 
glorious sun. The climate of the Crimea, as far as 
I have seen of it, is delicious in the autumn, and I 
should imagine, exceedingly healthy. About Sebas- 
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topol the ground is rocky and difficalt. Elsewhere, 
I should fancy very rich and fertile. We saw fresh 
encampments in valleys or on hills to the left and 
right of us as we proceeded onwards towards the 
front. An hour, or less, brought us to the head- 
quarters of the British Army, and in view of that 
celebrated mansion, depicted on every plan, and 
conspicuously designed in every model of the siege, 
called, " Lord Baglan's House." A plain one-storied 
cottage holds the English Commander-in-Chief, his 
staff, and his fortunes. 

We continued our ride to Cathcart's hill, whence 
we looked, for the first time, on the famous city, the 
cause of so much bloodshed and misery — the scene 
of so much heroism and endurance. It presented a 
very singular appearance. The Malakhoff, and Ma- 
melon, and the Bedan, looked like mere mounds of 
earth from the point we occupied, distant about 4000 
yards, and it was impossible to do more than form a 
vague notion of the defences and appearance of the 
town, and of our own and the French works. Of 
their magnitude, however, we were able to form an 
idea from the wide circuit of the flashes, extending 
for several miles on either side of us. We could 
hear the whistling of the shot and shell, and oc- 
casionally a 32-pound shot flew past us, and buried 
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itself in the earth within a few yards of where we 
were standing. The Allied Army, from information 
obtained through spies and deserters, had been ex- 
pecting an attack and under arms for three nights 
previous to our arrival. It was rumoured that the 
Russian army, under Liprandi had been reinforced 
by between 80,000 and 100,000 men. With my te- 
lescope I could clearly see dense columns of Russian 
troops drawn up on the hills on the North side of 
the harbour. 

It is impossible to convey to a person at a distance, 
a correct notion of the appearance of our camp. In 
fact, you are, at first, completely bewildered at its 
immense extent. From the top of every hill, and 
through every ravine, you see nothing but long 
regular rows of white tents with bare spaces around 
them. The roads are perpetually traversed in 
various directions by long files of cavalry in undress 
uniform, taking their horses to water, — by lines of 
mules laden with wood or stores, — by commissariat, 
ammunition, and forage waggons, — by soldiers of the 
various armies, French, Sardinian, and English, — 
by Croatians, Greeks, Albanians, and all descriptions 
of ruflSanly, bronzed, picturesque looking fellows, in 
various showy dresses of faded splendour. The 
Turks, Sardinians, the English cavalry, and field- 
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batteries, and a division or more of the French army, 
occupy the valley of the Tchemaya. 

The engineers' camp is situated close to Cathcart's 
Hill, and near a road which leads to the Woronzoff 
ravine. It consists of several rows of huts, in which 
repose our men vis-a-vis with several rows of tents 
dedicated to the officers. At the end of all stands a 
long low stone building, which may be dignified ac- 
cording to locality a hovel, or a palace, i, e. according 
as its position may be in the Crimea or in England, 
or any place where there are houses. Here it is 
quite a luxurious abode, and its erection cost no 
small amount of time and trouble. 

I met in the camp a number of men I knew very 
well. I dined with De Moleyns, B.E., Capt. Wol- 
sely, 90th Regiment, Major Campbell, 49th, Assis- 
tant Engineer and Capt. Browne, B.E., director of 
the right attack. We had soup, some stew, plenty 
of bitter ale, and brandy and water — in fact a very fair 
dinner. The booming of the guns of the attack and 
defence was our music ; while every now and then, 
a whistling sound, followed almost immediately by a 
heavy plump, told us that we were within range of 
the enemy's guns. 

My first night in camp was passed, I acknowledge, 
in a state of great apprehension. The shot kept 
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pitching close to our tents, and around us all night. 
I had been told of an artilleryman haying been killed 
in his bed by one, a short time before, fifty yards 
beyond us ; and as I lay awake in the dark, sheltered 
merely by the frail canvas of my tent, and heard the 
roar of shot after shot, and the explosion of shells, 
which seemed to burst only a few yards from us, my 
sensations were similar, I should imagine, to those of 
the criminal whose head is placed under the guillo- 
tine, and who is waiting for the fatal axe to drop. 
Notwithstanding, however, I managed to compose 
myself to sleep for a few hours. 

The Kussians manage to throw shot into our camp 
(at least, so we conjectured) by burying the breech 
of one of their guns in the earth, and firing at an 
angle of 45°. I was told that they had discontinued 
the practice for several months. 

The next day was passed in arranging my things. 
I found that most of the ofiicers of my corps under 
canvas out here, had holes dug out for their tents. 
This gives more height, and enables a man to stand 
up in his tent without knocking his head against the 
canvas. I considered myself fortunate in being able 
to purchase a hole in the earth, about ten feet in dia- 
meter, and two feet six inches deep, for ten shillings. 
Over this my tent was pitched ; my matting from 
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Constantinople covered the irregularity of the floor, 
while a barrel filled with earth supported the pole. I 
had several shelves put up, inserted partially into the 
earth ; horse rugs, matting, and India-rubber sheets 
placed over the bare earthen sides of the tent ; and soon 
found myself ensconced in a very habitable little 
snuggery ; in fine weather almost as good as a room 
in a house. Of course many luxuries, or what 
perhaps in civilized countries would be called neces- 
saries, had to be dispensed with : no sheets for my 
bed, flannel instead of linen shirts, no chairs, and in 
the feeding line no butter or milk, and ration bread 
and beef as a staple article of consumption, varied 
by the purchase of sheep, &c., all procured from 
Kadikoi or Balaclava, a distance of five or six miles. 

I naturally looked forward, rather anxiously, to 
my first night's duty in the trenches ; I was to go 
as a supernumerary to learn the ins and outs, and 
get a general confused idea of our attacking lines, 
and the defences of the enemy ; Anderson, K.E., a 
subaltern, rather junior to myself, was to be my 
conductor. I was surprised to find the whole of 
our attack appear so clear, especially the approaches 
on the Kedan, carried along the crest of a hill. 

The Kedan itself is but a short distance ofi*, and 
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• 

we seemed to be creeping close up to it. The noise 
of the guns and mortars, and the roaring and whis- 
tling of the messengers of death, as they winged their 
way through the air, was bewildering enough. A 
bombardment was going on during my first night in 
the trenches, and the casualties were rather numer- 
ous. Every projectile appeared to have a sound 
peculiar to itself, and ours different to the enemy's. 
Our thirteen-inch shells were really pretty objects 
at night, ascending majestically, with a rolling mo- 
tion, accompanied by a singing sound, to their highest 
point, and descending with the same grace and pre- 
cision into the enemy's works. Their fall was fol- 
lowed immediately by a bright flash, caused by the 
explosion of the shell on striking the earth. Our 
shells fired from guns, and our round shot, made a 
most terrific rushing noise. Grape flew past with a 
rushing whistle ; mini^ bullets whizzed by with a 
gentle stinging sound, like a loud musquito buzz ; the 
fragments of shell, with an irregular half whistling, 
half warning noise, very disagreeable in character. 
A shell bursts with a loud crash. Our fuzes are 
much better than those of the Kussians. The 
enemy's shells continually burst in the air, before 
striking the ground, their fragments descending ver- 
tically and with great force. 
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• 

The night duty in the trenches is extremely fa- 
tiguing. The walking is execrable. It is necessary, 
in addition to avoiding stones and other obstacles, to 
step clear of men asleep, or half asleep, lying all along 
the trenches. The working parties break off their 
work at about 2, A.M. ; and from 2 to 5 the ex- 
hausted engineer may consecrate to repose, if he can 
manage to sleep in a wretched little hut but a few 
feet square, crowded with three or four others, with 
a sand bag for a bed, and fleas and mice for com- 
panions. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, it 
must be remembered that this hut was a place of 
safety, to which no missile (except perhaps by an 
extraordinary chance, a splinter of a shell) could 
penetrate. 

The trenches of the English right attack are 
about five miles in extent, full of zig-zags, batteries, 
and parallels ; they are surrounded by other trenches 
and batteries which, from the broken and curious 
character of the ground, it is at first difiicult to 
determine as friendly or hostile. 

Directions were given by my companion to the 
various working parties, superintended by sappers, 
as to the duties they were to perform during the 
night. Most of them were working within rifle 
range of the Bedan, and were consequently exposed 
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to great danger^ should the enemy open a heavy fire. 
(On one occasion we lost five or six men in planting 
three or four gabions as a continuation of the paral- 
lel or approach.) When arrived in the vicinity of 
the Bedan^ it was especially necessary to keep as 
much as possible under cover, as the Bedan lowered 
upon us at a distance of 200 yards. The quarries 
are more extensive and important than I supposed 
when in England. Their possession, with that of 
the adjoining Mamelon by the French, I consider of 
immense importance. It is now almost impossible 
for the Russians to make effective sorties, as they 
used to do, on our line, and the possession of the 
Mamelon by the French protects most effectively 
our advanced trenches from falling into the hands of 
the enemy, as they are commanded by it. I re- 
mained nearly all night in the Quarries. 

A sortie was expected at head quarters, and a tele- 
graph sent down to the General commanding in the 
trenches to be prepared for it. The guard of the ad- 
vanced trenches consisted of the Guards and Highland 
Brigade, so that the Kussians would have met with a 
warm reception had they made the attempt. Large 
masses of troops had been, during several days, ob- 
served marching from Sebastopol into the Bedan ; 
and as a very large army is in the neighbourhood. 
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and the siege is approaching a critical period, it wa 
thought not unlikely that a desperate attack migh 
be made to impede its progresB. The left face of thi 
Redan bad been much Bmaebed and battered by ou' 
fire of the two preceding days, and orders wert 
given to preserve a fire of musketry on it the wholi 
night, to prevent the enemy from repairing damages 
Suddenly the Russians opened upon us with thi 
utmost violence ; every one in camp thought fron 
the extreme heavinees and rapidity of the fire that i 
sortie was going on. Crouched under the parapets 
our men remained with their arms in their hands 
prepared for any event. The grape whistled past ui 
and over our heads like hail. We could see the 
shells winging their destructive course above us 
^ whilst every now and then one of them would plum| 

down in our viranity. 

When this " fire of bell " bad a little slackened, m) 
confrere and myself started to visit the working par 
ties, and prevent their abandoning their work. Wf 
were exposed to a great deal of danger in doing this 
but it is a most necessary duty, as our fellows 
though as brave as lions in the field, certainly have t 
dread of working under fire. The sappers are nobli 
fellows, and invaluable men in a siege. One pri' 
vate has often a party of 50 or 100 line soldien 
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to direct. The other night two of them distinguished 
themselves by carrying out the body of a goor 
fellow killed by a shell, in our advanced approach ; 
his own comrades (probably young soldiers) were 
afraid to fetch the body ; I mentioned the sappers' 
names in my report, and General Simpson directed 
£3 to be given to one, and £2 to the other. The 
men were much gratified. I have written for books 
for the men in my company, and those in the hos- 
pital, to read, as well as a few for my own perusal. 

The life in camp abounds in contrasts. When off 
duty, I take pleasant rides through scenery pictur- 
esque and full of interest. The country beyond 
the valley of Balaclava, towards Baidar, is richly 
wooded, romantic, and beautiful. The Woronzoff 
road is admirably made, and carried along the side 
of precipices, and on the crest of wooded ravines 
and hollows. 

I visited, the other day, the Tchernaya and the 
Chasseurs d' Afrique — very fine-looking fellows in- 
deed, mounted on small Arab horses with long manes 
and tails. A bronzed zouave, I was told, refused £5 
for a small pocket-book taken from the body of a 
Bussian ofiicer. It contained locks of hair and the 
portraits of two or three very pretty girls. He 

said he had shot the Russian himself, and intended 
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keeping it as a souvenir of the battle. The French 
were very kind after the Tchernaya to the Bussian 
wounded, and they covered the faces of all their 
own dead they had been unable to inter on the day 
of the battle. I saw hundreds of Kussian slain, 
lying in every attitude of agony over the ground, 
mangled with round shot, or pierced by bullets. 
Some of them, poor fellows, near the crests of the 
heights which they had so gallantly tried to storm. 
Their boots were all stripped from them as well as 
every article of any value. These poor serfs were 
clothed in the rudest fashion ; they had no socks, but 
merely a bit of canvass wrapped round the foot to 
protect it from the pressure of the boot. Their 
grey coats were worn and dingy — the bread they 
carried resembled earth; it was strewn about in 
various parts of the field. They all carried three or 
four days' provisions. 

The Russians apparently had endeavoured to turn 
the Sardinian and French positions, and isolate the 
Turks and Sardinians from the rest of the army. 
The Sardinians fought admirably, but the chief 
brunt of the battle was borne by the French. They 
are very proud and with justice of their victory. 
The Russians, it is said, lost 4,000 killed, wounded, 
and prisoners ; they retreated in great order, their 
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rear covered by immense masses of cavalry, at about 
noon. General Pelissier was on the field at six 
a.m. ; before that time the French were commanded 
by General Le Clerc. It is said the strength of the 
Kussian army was 70,000, though they did not bring 
anything like that number into action. The ad- 
vance division was provided with entrenching tools, 
and it was clear that the Russians intended estab- 
lishing themselves permanently on the heights if 
they had won them. I knew nothing of the battle 
until it was nearly over, but saw the Russians in 
retreat, from a hill a few miles oiF. 

On my first night of actual duty I was associated 
as junior officer with Captain Cooke, R. E. We 
had to commence a new 9ap from the fifth parallel, 
on the salient of the Redan. A number of gabions, 
bread bags full of earth, hand barrows, and spades, 
and shovels, were collected. Our working party 
was a strong one, and set about their labours skil- 
fully and cautiously : two gabions were quietly 
pulled out of the parapet and an opening made for 
men carrying gabions to pass. The direction of the 
sap was indicated by a white tape, and the gabions 
were placed in a row with as little noise as possible, 
along the line thus marked out. The utmost silence 
was necessary as we were within a hundred and 
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fifty yards of the Bedan, in range of every descrip- 
tion of missile, and, besides were close to the 
Bussian sentries. The firing, which had been 
maintained with some spirit during the evening 
from our advance trenches on the Kedan, suddenly 
almost ceased, and the suspicions of the enemy ap- 
peared to be aroused in consequence. They threw 
out a fire-ball which alighted within a few yards of 
our newly-placed gabions, and blazed brightly up. 
We withdrew our working party as rapidly as 
possible to prevent their being observed, and waited 
in anxious suspense watching the burning missile. 
By what seemed almost a miracle the fire fell in ' 
every direction, apparently, but that of our trench, 
and the enemy clearly had not perceived us, as no 
fire was opened for several minutes, and then only a 
chance shower of grape, with the view of making 
sure all was right, directed across the space in front 
of the salient. This unhappily killed one of our 
working party, and I had an opportunity afibrded 
me of witnessing the coolness and unconcern with 
which a casualty was regarded in the trenches. 
The poor fellow's body was borne past me as I 
stood near the entrance of the trench, and half-an- 
hour afterwards, when at the same place, one of the 
bearers returned to report that the man was buried. 
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adding that ^^ he was surprised to find he made such 
a handsome corpse." All this was said with the 
enemy's shot and shell flying over us> and scattering 
death around* There was only one casualty in the 
working party, and 87 gabions were placed and 
filled^ and a small trench dug behind them. 

I had charge of another working party of 100 
men, employed in improving the 6th parallel. The 
ground was extremely rocky and unfavourable, and 
it was necessary, in order to obtain earth, to place a 
portion of the party employed outside the trench, 
unprotected by any cover whatever. The men 
worked in their red coats buttoned up to the throat, 
and with 60 rounds of ammunition suspended across 
their shoulders, as they had to resume their arms 
and act as part of the guard of the trenches on 
the slightest alarm being given of a sortie of the 
enemy. It was not to be supposed that men thus 
encumbered would be able to get through much work. 

The real fact of the case is, that the system pur- 
sued is wholly an erroneous one. It is not to be 
supposed that men will work well buttoned up to the 
throat, and weighed down with straps and pouches ; 
neither can it be thought that inexperienced work- 
men will achieve much under any circumstances. 
In addition to these disqualifying causes a man is 
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physically unable to undergo much fatigue after a 
night passed in the trenches without sleep^ and under 
the enemy's fire (as all morning working parties 
have to do). The proper mode of proceeding in my 
opinion would be, to establish two regular permanent 
working corps of 1,000 or 1,200 men each, selected 
from the various regiments in the army; to give 
these men higher pay and a more suitable working 
dress, and to camp them as near to the siege works as 
possible. These corps would be sufficient to furnish 
all the requisite working parties for each attack; 
they would perform more work in an hour than or- 
dinary working parties would in five or six, and do 
it in a more workmanlike manner. They should be 
marched home to camp immediately their labours 
were over, and have plenty of time for rest and 
sleep, being merely worked as ordinary navvies 
or labourers. It seems surprising that some system 
of this kind has not been adopted. 

August 25th. — Last night Captain Browne, K.E., 
the director of the Right Attack, was severely 
wounded by a mini^-rifle ball through the shoulder ; 
the doctor hopes he may get over it well. We all 
feel great regret, as he is an excellent officer, and a 
very good fellow. As we get nearer and nearer the 
Redan our work becomes more and more dangerous. 
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A great attack^ near Baidar, was anticipated last 
night. The whole of the Highland Brigade was 
sent there to co-operate with the French, and extra 
troops marched into the trenches to guard against a 
sortie, which was likewise expected. The unfor- 
tunate Light Division (which has suffered so heavily 
throughout) were detained 48 hours in the trenches. 
Our artillery and cavalry were under arms and in 
readiness to move at a moment's notice. It is now 
past seven in the morning, and we have heard no- 
thing of the attack in camp, though the siege 
firing has been heavy all night. 

August 31st. — My nights in the trenches are 
generally rather hot ones, i. e. there are a great 
many casualties — one night especially so, when one 
regiment alone (90th) lost 36 men, killed and 
wounded. I had the superintendence of a number 
of working parties, amounting to about 400 men, 
and was walking about visiting and directing them. 
I came to a hole where a shell had evidently burst. 
A corporal of some line regiment was standing by, 
with a bayonet and part of a belt in his hand. I 
enquired what had happened, and was told that 
the shell, which had fallen close to where I was 
standing, had blown some poor soldier literally to 
atoms. A foot, a few yards in the rear of the 
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trench, was all they had been able to discover of 
the dead man. I hurried past the scene of this 
shocking accident to encounter another of a similar 
character, a little further on. 

I can imagine no duty more trying and harassing 
than that performed every day and night by our 
army in the trenches. If a man gets a medal for 
going through a battle which lasts only a few hours, 
without running away, what do Jthey deserve who, 
night after night, and day after day, are exposed to 
be killed or wounded, lying in a ditch, and have to 
perform their duties without the stimulus and excite- 
ment of action ? I saw one poor fellow after 
another brought up to the doctor's, but many of 
them frightfully wounded by splinters of shells. 
Such perpetual exposure to death, in cold blood, 
tends, every day, to demoralize the army, and makes 
men fear the shot of the enemy. 

My night's duty in the trenches, on one of the last 
occasions I was down, was diversified by a little inci- 
dent rather exciting in character. We were engaged 
about the time in making a sap from our 5th paral- 
lel along the slope of a hill, with the view of estab- 
lishing a rifle pit at the end of it, to silence the fire 
of several guns on the proper left face of the Bedan, 
which were unpleasantly annoying our gallant allies. 
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The Russians seemed to have divined our intention, 
or at all events to regard our nearer approach with 
great uneasiness, for the moment they discovered 
the existence of our sap they directed a heavy fire 
of shells, grape, and round shot at it, killing and 
wounding, night after night, the men of our working 
parties, and knocking our gabions into tooth-picks. 
They also made frequent sorties for the purpose of 
pulling down our parapet, and impeding our opera 
tions. The sap was not far from the Malakhoff, com- 
manded by that work in some measure. The 
Russians (who are admirable at out^post and picket 
duty) almost always managed every night to get 
possession of the ground in front of our works, and 
of a small rifle pit, in a ravine, whence they were 
able to annoy our men. They were partly fevoured 
in their approaches by the colour of the grey great 
coats ; they were undistinguishable from earth at a 
short distance. 

It was proposed to establish a rifle pit on the side 
of the ravine opposite theirs, with a view of silenc- 
ing their flre. Elphinstone was on duty with me 
(though my junior olficer) on the night the at- 
tempt was directed to be made \ he had been in the 
Crimea almost from the commencement of the siege, 

and knew the ground perfectly. We both repaired, 

5 
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shortly after nine o'clock, to the most favourable 
point of our line for starting an expedition across 
"the open." Unluckily, though this was by no 
means an exception to the general rule, our sentries 
had been posted late, and the Ruskies were in pos- 
session of the ground in front of us. Nevertheless 
we determined on trying the experiment. Our party 
consisted of three soldiers with muskets, and a small 
working party of a sapper and ten or twelve men. 
Elphinstone and myself, with our three armed men, 
crept on in front, followed at a short distance by 
our working party, carrying tools and gabions. 

We advanced as cautiously as we could : the shot 
and shell directed from our batteries at the enemy, 
and by theirs at us, whizzing over our heads. We 
spoke in whispers and endeavoured to tread as lightly 
as possible ; I groped about for a flower to bear off 
and send to my mother as a trophy, but my hand en- 
countered nothing but thistles and grass. At lengthy 
after walking about thirty or forty yards, Elphin- 
stone stopped, and told us he thought we had 
reached the right place. He had no sooner said this, 
and our small working party halted to wait for our 
workmen, when a low whistle was heard from the 
Russian sentries, lying concealed around, and we 
perceived that we were discovered. Our men in the 
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trenches had been told we were out, and directed on 
no account to fire. Our discovery was immediately 
followed by a volley of musketry, directed at us 
from all around, and our men, in spite of the warn- 
ing given them, seeing the blaze of the Russian 
muskets opened an indiscriminate cross fire on every 
one (ourselves included). We took to our heels and 
made for our own trenches as fast as our legs would 
carry us, and happily reached them in safety. Three 
of our working party, however, had been wounded, 
and they had been forced to abandon their tools and 
gabions. This adventure led me to suggest that 
buglers should be sent into the advance trenches to 
sound " fire," " cease firing," &c., in order that a 
command might be instantaneously conveyed along 
the trenches when necessary. 

On the night of my rifle pit adventure, the 
advanced sap was guarded by a strong party of 
the 5dth Regiment, whilst the Guards lined the 
adjoining parallel. The Russians were distinctly 
heard advancing, and their yell was quite audible. 
They soon gave more convincing proof of their 
approach, by firing a volley at the trench. I 
thought I perceived signs of wavering among our 
fellows; but they happily stood firm and returned 
the enemy's fire with vigour. The oflicer com- 
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manding the detachment of the 55th said he 
wanted reinforcements, and I accordingly ran to 
the nearest parallel, and got an oflScer of the 
Guards to bring up twenty of his men. The enemy, 
however, seeing the English soldiers stand firm, 
withdrew, abandoning his attempt. 

1 continue my rides in intervals of duty. The 
other day I rode to a French battery near the 
head of the harbour, whence I had an admirable 
view of the town, harbours, and shipping. The 
houses on the north shore are pretty-looking white 
villas, quite uninjured. We are firing now more 
frequently on the town, and some of its finest build- 
ings have been greatly damaged. The Russians are 
making a bridge across the harbour, which looks 
as if they were ready to make a run for it if 
necessary. The Malakhoff is immensely strong, 
and fortified towards the town as well as towards 

« 

us. Everything depends on the approaching as- 
saults. If they fail, some wholly different move- 
ments may be made. Everybody is sick of the siege, 
with its perpetual hammering, and the gradual daily 
consumption of life in the hot, dusty trenches, appa- 
rently to all the world in general without any result. 
I have visited lately, amongst other places, 
the Monastery of St. George. It is very pictur- 
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esquely situated. A few Kussian monks are still 
permitted to live there, and there the French (gay 
everywhere) delight to have their little picnic, 
occasionally enlivened by the presence of some 
piquante brunette, the wife of an oflScer of the 
navy or army. On the occasion of my visit, a 
party were sitting on the ground around the relics 
of a feast singing and drinking champagne. It was 
certainly a contrast to " life in the trenches." 

The Monastery of St. George is almost the only 
building within range of the camp which has been re- 
spected. It consists merely of a few plain buildings, 
and a couple of little chapels. It has, however, a 
noble well, and a fountain of the coldest and most 
delicious spring water. The ground immediately in 
front is arranged in small terraces, shaded by trees, 
overlooking the perpendicular cliffs and the blue sea. 
There is a sanatorium in its neighbourhood for sick 
oflScers and soldiers. One of the attractions of the 
place is a pretty little Greek girl, with classical pro- 
file and gentle winning demeanour; she is quite a child, 
only twelve years old. The beauty of the weather 
almost reconciles one to the monotony of camp life. 
There has been scarcely a drop of rain since I came, 
and the sky and temperature resemble those of Ca- 
nada in September. I should think, to people 
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living in properly drained cities and unexposed to 
hardships^ the Crimea must be a most healthy 
residence. 

A grand combined attack on our siege works and 
the whole position is daily, and even hourly^ expected. 
The whole of the troops on the line of the Tcher- 
naya have been, I hear, under arms every morning at 
three o'clock for the last fortnight; and the Highland 
Brigade, consisting of the 42nd, 72nd, 79th, and 93rd 
regiments under Sir Colin Campbell, have been 
marched to the left of the Sardinian army as a 
support. 

Since the battle of the Tchernaya, the French 
have fortified their position very strongly, and the 
hills are covered with musketry ambuscades, in- 
trenchments, and masked batteries. Ko one is allowed 
to cross the river, and zouave sentries in their pic- 
turesque uniforms line the banks at intervals of a few 
yards. The position, I consider, now almost impreg- 
nable at this point. The choicest troops of the 
French army defend the line of the river, and the 
Chasseurs d' Afrique, their crack cavalry, are in great 
strength in the neighbouring valley. The variety of 
uniforms, and the picturesque costume of the African 
corps of the French army — the Zouaves Indigenes^ 
Egyptians principally, the finest infantry they have 
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— 18 very striking, and one continually encounters 
groups forming perfect little pictures. The French 
are quite at home in the field. One of their regiments 
is encamped on the top of a bleak hill with no shelter 
except tentes d^abri^ blankets stuck on bayonets. 
Here and there they have formed arbours of boughs 
of trees, and the other day I saw a pretty miniature 
little garden. 

General Pelissier's head-quarters are surrounded 
by a chevaux'de-frisey and the front of his tent gra- 
velled, and kept in the neatest order; no oflicer, 
even of the highest rank, being allowed to ride to 
the door, but obliged to dismount before approaching 
it. The youngest ensign of our army may ride or 
walk to General Simpson's unmolested. 

Thursday, September 6th. — Yesterday morning, 
an officer of the 31st (Captain Anderson) who had 
been acting for some time as Assistant Engineer, was 
killed by a round shot in the trenches. He was a 
very fine young fellow, and one of the handsomest 
men in the army. All of us who were able (I be- 
lieve) attended his funeral in the afternoon. I had 
only known him a few days, but liked what I saw of 
him, and his death has been a blow to us all. The 
band of the regiment played his funeral march to the 
grave. The coffin was a plain deal one, and on it 
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were placed a Union Jack, and the cap and sword of 
the deceased. The procession moved from our camp 
at about six o'clock. The evening was lovely. The 
burial place (Cathcart's Hill) was in full view of 
Sebastopol and the siege works, and a bombard- 
ment was going on from various parts of our line as 
we lowered the corpse into its last resting place. 
Groups of soldiers off duty stood watching the sad 
procession as it moved slowly past them ; some civil- 
ians, who happened to be present, uncovered; and 
cavalry soldiers dismounted and stood by the side of 
their horses. Nothing could well have been more im- 
pressive. I walked side by side with the clergyman, 
and thought of who might be the next victim. One 
must steel one's feelings and summon all one's for- 
titude to bear the spectacle of the miseries of war. 

Last night one of the enemy's large line-of-battle- 
ships, moored in the harbour, caught fire and illumi- 
nated the whole horizon. There were also, I hear, 
two other smaller fires. The sight of the burning ship 
was very fine. It could be seen distinctly from a hill 
near our camp. The guns went off as the fire reached 
them ; but it seems the Russians had contrived to 
save the powder, as no loud explosion was heard. 
The sight of this fire was of course very cheering to 
our men, who devoutly wish the whole place would 
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bum to the ground. The bombardment is still going 
on, and the thunder of artillery accompanies my pen 
as I write. 

Orders have been given to form steps in the 
most advanced parallels, and also to hasten the com- 
pletion of a small battery for three heavy guns near 
Egerton's rifle pit, to silence the fire of one of the 
flanks on the proper left face of the Redan, which 
commanded the space in front of the salient angle. 
Unfortunately, though we did our parts in completing 
this battery, the artillery did not do theirs. We 
completed the battery in time ; but they, owing to 
some neglect, carelessness, or accident, were only 
able to mount one gun in place of the three for 
which the battery was built. This, I fear, had sub- 
sequently an important effect on the day of the assault, 
as the Bussian flanking fire was not silenced as we 
had hoped it would have been, and occasioned losses 
to the assaulting columns. 

September 7th. — Thank God, I am alive and well 
after another night in the trenches. The bombard- 
ment is still going on. The Russian shells killed 
and wounded several of our men in the advanced 
trenches; but I managed to push forward our ap- 
proaches satisfactorily. 

An oflScer of the Guards was killed whilst visit- 
ing his sentries at the head of one of them ; I had 
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been speaking to him shortly before. The duties of 
the engineer officers at night in the trenches are 
very arduous. I was walking about under fire nearly 
the whole nighty having working parties in various 
parts of the trencher 450 strong. I was several times 
obliged to throw myself on the ground to avoid 
splinters of shells. There is a little hut protected 
from fire in the quarries, which is called the Engi- 
neer Office. It is so small that one cannot stand 
upright in it, and is full of fleas and mice ; but it is a 
welcome retreat from danger, after a long and fatigu- 
ing round through the rocky trenches. I gave it up 
in great measure to the doctor on duty last night, 
but happened to be present when several poor fel- 
lows were brought in with limbs torn away by 
splinters of shells. I was much shocked at the 
various sights I was compelled to witness. The 
wounded men behaved heroically. 

The engineer on duty, though perhaps only a 
young subaltern, is the next greatest man to the 
general of the trenches. Every one consults him ; 
and I was frequently asked by experienced officers, 
how many men should be placed at particular points, 
and how they should be disposed; and my advice 
was always immediately acted upon. 

After an arduous and sleepless night, and a fatigu- 
ing walk from the advanced trenches to a point where 
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a horse can be brought in safety, engineer officers, 
on their return to their tents, between five and six in 
the morning, have to write detailed reports describ- 
ing the progress of the work during the night, the 
operations of the enemy, and the employment of a 
variety of working parties. This morning my report 
covered more than a sheet of large letter paper, so it 
can be easily imagined that it requires some effort to 

write these reports when very tired ; but necessity 
knows no law, and there is some satisfaction in knowing 
that one's effusions are perused by the Commander- 
in-Chief. My recommendations of various men for 
distinguished conduct, have brought gratuities from 

General Simpson for the individuals praised, amount- 
ing altogether to £8. 

It is rumoured that the French assault the 
Malakhoff to-morrow. The English Light Division 
are also reported to be under arms, so that it is 
probable the English army may take part in the 
assault. ♦ # ♦ ♦ ]\^ay God bless 
all who are dear to me, and have them in His holy 
keeping. The above rumour has been fully con- 
firmed, and this may be my last night on earth. 

If the French army succeed in their assault on the 
Malakhoff, the English are to attack the Kedan ; in 
fact, there is to be a general attack along the whole 
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line. • All the officers of engineers are to be told off 
to their several positions to-morrow ; several ac- 
company the assaulting column^ some remain with 
the reserves. I may know early to-morrow where 
my place is to be ; but of course every thing is un- 
certain in war. I am sad^ but quite calm ; I look 
upon all this butchery with horror, but accept it as 
a stern necessity, and am determined with God's 
help to do my duty. If I die, may God of His in- 
finite mercy prepare me for the great change. How 
many hundreds of poor fellows will breathe their last 
to-morrow I 

Saturday Morning, September 8th. — I am to lead 
the assault with the scaling ladders — I march down 
in about half-an-hour. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ASSAULT OF THE REDAN. 

The secret of the attack was admirably preserved. 
Not a whisper was circulated. It took us all by sur- 
prise, as we all imagined no further attempt would 
be made on the Redan, after the failure of the assault 
of the 18th of June. We heard, however, that it 
was arranged that both armies should " go in" in 
earnest, and that the success of the French in their 
attack on the Malakhoff, was to be the signal for our 
advance on our old enemy the Redan. Our several 
positions were not assigned to us ; but knowing that 
it would probably fall to my lot, as Senior Subaltern, 
to occupy the post of honour and lead the ladder 
party, I prepared myself, as well as the short inter- 
val permitted, for the probable fate which would 
attend the performance of the desperate duty. I 
took farewell of my mother and all my relations, 
committing them to the blessing and protection of 
God. I endeavoured to pray earnestly, and to com- 
pose my mind. I felt the only course left open was 
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willing submission, and fixed resolve that if I were 
to die, to fall in endeavouring to do my duty to the 
uttermost. Beyond this, I was determined not to go. 
Though every soldier should expose himself without 
the slightest hesitation to the greatest danger when 
necessary, recklessness should never form part of 
his creed. His duty to his country should be the 
primary, a,nd the preservation of his life the second- 
ary, consideration. No really good soldier throws 
his life away without aim or object. 

I had been on duty in the trenches during the 
night of the 6th September, and was consequently 
very tired on the night before the assault. I slept 
well and calmly on the whole, but awoke rather early 
in the morning. 

Between five and six o'clock, A.M., the Adjutant 
came in and confirmed my conjecture, that I was to 
lead the ladder party. Soon after Anderson came 
into my tent, and informed me he was told oflF for the 
working party, to follow when the storming party 
were well in possession, and form a storming party 
across the Redan. I rose and dressed ; I put on my 
red shell jacket to look as much like the men as pos- 
sible, and carried in my pocket besides a tourniquet, 
portion of a night-shirt torn into strips for bandages. 
I called at my Colonel's (Col. Chapman) to read 
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the written instructions given me by General Jones. 
I found they were as follows : — " The Subaltern of 
Engineers in charge of the ladder party should, as soon 
as the troops have got into the Redan, commence a 
communication by a ramp from the ditch to the 
glacis. It will be necessary for him to ascertain 
whether any parapet will be necessary across the 
ditch of the two faces, to guard against any attacks the 
enemy may be disposed to make by them. If the 
scarp and parapet of the salient of the Eedan do not 
form an easy ascent and descent, it must be made so." 

These directions were clear and explicit enough ; 
but to carry them out, positively no working party, 
with the exception of a few sappers with shovels, had 
been told off. I immediately pointed this out, and 
asked for and obtained a working party of 100 men, 
who were instructed to follow immediately after the 
storming party. 

I had an interview with Nicholson (now Major 
Nicholson, R.E.), to whom I gave my brother's ad- 
dress, with a request that he would communicate with 
him in the event of my death. He promised to act 
for me in every thing, as he felt I should have wished 
him to act, and tried to re-assure me as to my chance 
of escape, though (as he told me afterwards when I 
came back) he had not the slightest expectation of 
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ever seeing me again safe and sound. These matters 
settled, I rode down to the trenches with Anderson, 
Sedley, and Major Campbell, 46th. They were thickly 
lined with troops when we arrived, and the batteries 
were firing heavily on the Redan and Russian works ; 
the enemy replying with grape and round shot. 

I found the ladder party, composed of men from 
the 3rd Buffs and 90th and 97th regiments, lining 
the sap in front of the Redan (called the sixth pa- 
rallel), the trench which Cooke and myself com- 
menced on my first night's duty in the trenches. 
The party consisted of 320 men, who were told off to 
forty scaling ladders, each twenty-four feet long. My 
instructions were, to advance with my sappers, armed 
with crowbars and axes for cutting through the 
abatis, and with the ladder party immediately after 
the skirmishers had been thrown out. The party 
was under the command of Major Welsford, 97th 
regiment, with whom I conferred for several minutes, 
and to whom I explained the point where the ladders 
were to be placed, in order to screen them as much as 
possible from the fire of the enemy. I then told my 
party of sappers what they were to do, and assem- 
bled the non-commissioned oflScers to point out the 
measures to be taken under their directions, in the 
event of my being either killed or wounded. These 
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arrangements being made, I awaited the signal to 
advance ; silently calling upon God to aid and assist 
me in doing my duty, and if it were His will, to pre- 
serve my life. Suddenly there was a shout that the 
French were attacking the Malakhoff. I looked over 
the parapet, and saw them rushing up the salient. 
They were apparently unresisted. The French flag 
in a minute was seen waving on the ramparts. All 
this happened so instantaneously, that it took us all 
by surprise. 

We had anticipated a hard struggle, and we were 
ordered not to advance till a decided success had been 
achieved ; but, as it were, in a second the dreaded 
Malakhoff had fallen into the hands of the French. 
Our men could be no longer restrained ; before there 
was time to get the ladders to the front, and before 
the sappers could advance to cut away the abatis, 
they rushed in a straggling line over the parapets, 
and dashed onwards to the salient. I hurried up my 
sappers as fast as I could, shouting to them till I was 
nearly hoarse, and ran forward with them and the 
ladder party, with a drawn sword in my hand (my 
scabbard and belt I left behind). In the hurry and 
confusion, many ladders were left behind. There 
was, however, little excuse for this, as the men had 
had their places distinctly assigned to them, and 
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should not have left the trench without their ladders. 
It was of course impossible to perceive that anything 
of the kind had occurred^ and still more impossible to 
have rectified it had it been known. The only word 
was — " Forward;" the only course to pursue — to ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible. Nearly 200 yards of 
rough broken ground and an abatis had to be crossed 
under the enemy's fire. The men advanced with the 
greatest spirit. I could see bodies dead and wounded 
lying along and strewing the ground on each side 
of me, as I pressed forward, shouting continually to 
the men to advance, and not to pause for an instant. 
When I came to the abatis, I found five men nearly 
exhausted carrying a ladder and trying to get it over 
the opposing branches; the remaining three men com- 
posing the party of eight had probably been killed 
or wounded in the advance. I lent them my aid and 
urged them on. The edge of the ditch was soon 
reached, and I was relieved to find the ditch not 
nearly so formidable as it had been represented, and 
as I had good reason, from the solidity and extent 
of the Russian defences, to suppose it was likely to 
prove. I was prepared for a broad deep ditch, flanked 
by caponieres, and for military pits, chevaux-de- 
frise, palisades, and all kinds of obstacles. The 
dreaded ditch of the Bedan^ however, proved nothing 
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but a simple trench, perhaps fourteen or fifteen feet 
deep at the counterscarp, and twenty or rather more 
at the escarp. I kept my ladders rather to the right 
of the salient angle, having been warned that the 
flanking fire would probably be severe up the proper 
left face. Half-a-dozen or so were lowered and re- 
versed in a minute, and the men poured up them 
with eager haste. I set to work with every sapper 
I could get hold of, or to whom amid the din I could 
make myself audible, to tear down the rubble-stone 
work with which the salient of the escarp was re- 
vetted, and form a ramp practicable for ascent with- 
out ladders. 

The long continuance of dry weather which pre- 
ceded the assault must be regarded as a very 
favourable circumstance. The gabions staked to 
the ground with wooden spikes (with which the 
counterscarp was rivetted) were torn down, and 
used in forming with rocks, stones, and debris, a 
small parapet across the ditch of the proper left face, 
and a similar counter-caponiere thrown up also on the 
other side. I had to work, however, with my own 
hands; it was difficult to get any one to do any- 
thing ; the men, as they straggled up to the assault 
in support of the advance, seemed stunned and 
paralyzed — there was little of that dash and en- 
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thusiasm which might have been looked for from 
British soldiers in an assault ; in fact it required all 
the efforts and example of their oflScers to get the 
men on, and these were rendered almost ineffective 
from the manner in which the various regiments 
soon got confused and jumbled together. The 
men, after firing from behind the traverses, near 
the salient, for half-an-hour at the enemy, — also 
firing behind his parados and traverses, — began to 
waver. I rushed up the salient with the view of 
cheering them on, and the oflScers exerted them- 
selves to sustain them ; the men gave a cheer and 
went at it afresh. The supports or reserves, ordered 
to follow, straggled up in ineflScient disorder, but were 
unable to press into the work, as the men in advance, 
occupying the salient, refused to go on, notwithstand- 
ing the devoted efforts of the oflScers to induce them 
to do so. Whether it was that they dreaded some 
secret trap, or some mine which would destroy the 
whole of them at once — ^whether it was that the long 
and tedious siege works had lowered their " morafe" 
— or whether it was owing to the dreadful manner 
in which their Division (the Light, most injudici- 
ously selected to lead) had been cut up in previous 
actions — ^it is a melancholy truth that the majority 
of the assaulting column did not display the spirit 
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and dash of thorough good soldiers, when assaulting 
the enemy. They refused, however, to retreat, and 
seemed to look round for aid ; I trembled when I 
saw no one coming, and looked continually, anxiously, 
round for the reserves I considered, as a matter of 
course, would be advanced immediately it was per- 
ceived that the leading columns had failed to carry 
the position and were commencing to waver. 

It was in vain, however, to look ; our Generals 
had left their reserves about an hour's march in the 
rear, so that even if our soldiers had charged for- 
wards, as they should have done, they would 
probably have found themselves compromised, sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and immolated, before any as- 
sistance could have been brought to them. I had just 
given directions to the fraction of the working party 
of 100 men told off to me, which reached the ditch, 
what they were to do, and was returning towards 
the salient, when the sad repulse took place. What 
brought matters completely to a crisis I have 
never exactly ascertained : I heard directly after I 
regained our trenches that three officers of the 41st, 
after vainly striving to induce the men to advance, 
rushed forward together, and were all three shot down 
like one man by the cross fire of the Russians behind 
their parados. This was the turning point, according 
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to this account^ of the men's indecision — they wa- 
vered and fled. I was near the counterscarp when 
I saw the whole living mass on the salient begin 
reeling and swaying to and fro; in a moment I 
found myself knocked down and lying on my face^ 
with a number of men scrambling over me — their 
bayonets running through my clothes. I expected 
to have been stunned and bayonetted, and to have 
been left insensible in the ditch^ or shot by the 
enemy before I could drag myself out of it. How- 
ever^ at last I saw an openings and holding on by 
my hands and knees, managed to force my way to 
it through the moving mass, and regain my legs. I 
ran then as fast as I could towards our advanced 
trenches, the grape whistling past me like hail^ and 
the Russians standing on the top of their parapets, 
and firing volleys into the crowd of fugitives. 

In our trenches all was shame, rage, and fear — the 
men were crowded together and disorganized. It 
was hopeless to attempt to renew the attack with 
the same troops. My sappers all went to the Quar- 
ries, but I remained for more than half-an-hour in 
the most advanced trench with the shattered re- 
mains of the assaulting column. An officer of the 
97th came up to me and shook me by the hand, 
saying that he was glad to see me safe and sound. 
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and that of his regiment he was the only officer left^ 
Major Welsford and Colonel Hancock (whose wife, 
poor thing! was then in the Crimea) having both 
been killed, and several others wounded. 

Finding there was to be no attempt to renew the 
attack, and mentally returning thanks to God for 
my wonderful preservation from imminent peril, I 
returned to join my party at the Quarries. On my 
way I passed General Sir William Codrington, who 
was charged with the direction of the attack, sitting 
in one of the trenches with his aides-de-camp about 
him. I repeated to him a few words I had heard 
fall from the lips of an officer of the 33rd, to the ef- 
fect, that if it were possible to collect the men of the 
various regiments together, under their own officers, 
he would be willing to renew the assault. Sir William 
said the fire of the grape was too heavy to admit of the 
attack being repeated that day. I was received with 
very kind and hearty congratulations by one friend 
or brother officer after another, whom I encountered 
in my progress through the trenches — Anderson es- 
pecially, who was attached to the same company as 
myself, said he had been particularly anxious, and 
when he found I did not return with the sappers, 
thought it was all over with me. The engineers' 
hut, near the Quarries, presented a most lamentable 
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the embrasure, and then repaired to a point near 
where Col. Chapman, De Vere, and several others, 
were looking over the parapet, and watching anxi- 
ously, as well as the dense clouds of smoke' and dust 
would admit, the assault of the French, It was 
impossible, however, to distinguish any object very 
clearly ; all was din, smoke, and confusion. A kind 
of hurricane blew during the day of the assault, and 
prevented the intended co-operation of the navy. 
Col. Chapman told me that my ladders had been 
admirably planted, and that as there appeared 
nothing for me then to do, I had better go and re- 
port myself to Sir William Codrington, and ask him 
if he required my services any further. If he said 
not, I was to return to camp, and write a short 
report of the assault for General Jones. I returned 
to the Quarries, and found on my way there that 
Sir Colin Campbell was left in command. I accord- 
ingly addressed my enquiries to him. He told me 
that he should not want me, and asked me to sit 
down beside him, and give him some account 
of the attack. I did so in a few words. On my way 
home, every one that I met who knew I had been 
with the ladder party, seemed astonished, and I am 
happy to add glad, to see me back. Tired and ex- 
cited as I was, I had to write a report, which was 
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altered on account of the last paragraph, which might 
have got me into trouble, and to give me an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the names of the sappers who 
distinguished themselves. There were nine I think 
killed or wounded out of a small party of twenty-two. 
The following is a copy of this report : — 

R. E. Camp, September Sth, 1855. 

Sib, 

In obedience to your instructions, I have 

the honor to report for your information the pro- 
ceedings of the sappers and ladder party to which I 
was attached at the assault of the Kedan this 
morning. I was ordered to advance with the ladder 
party, immediately after the skirmishers had been 
thrown out. 

The excitement among the troops in the trenches, 
however, was so great when they perceived that the 
French were masters of the Malakhoff, that they 
rushed unexpectedly over the parapets, before the 
ladder party had had time to get clear of the ad- 
vanced trench. I got my sappers to the front, as 
soon as possible, with their crowbars and axes, and 
ran on with the advanced ladders. 

The enemy opened a heavy musketry fire upon 
us, and occasioned many casualties among the ladder 
party ; however, the men pressed rapidly forward. 
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The abatis did not prove a serious obstacle^ and 
the ladders were soon lowered into the ditch, and 
reversed from the counterscarp to the escarp. They 
were placed in such a position that the men descend- 
ing and 'ascending them were scarcely, if at all, 
exposed to the flanking fire of the Russians up the 
ditch of each face. 

The ditch of the Redan itself is not more than 
15 or 16 feet deep, if so much, and only 8 feet broad, 
and there was no diflSculty experienced in forming a 
ramp for the men to ascend. 

The working party told off for me (consisting of 
100 men of the 77th Regiment) were not to arrive 
till the whole of the assaulting column had come up. 
I however employed the small party of sappers 
under my charge till their arrival, with a few men of 
the assaulting party, in forming a small caponiere 
across the ditch of the proper left face, up which the 
enemy was pouring volleys of musketry. 

Gabions were torn down from the counterscarp 
and filled as well as possible with loose stones, and a 
partial cover was soon obtained. 

The fire of the enemy however was so hot that, 
after half-an-hour, the work had to be suspended. 
A small caponiere was also in course of construction 
across the ditch of the proper right face, near the 
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salient, and a fair cover had been obtained there 
when the assaulting column retreated. A portion of 
my working party had arrived just before the troops 
withdrew, and they were engaged on these capon- 
iSres, and on forming an easy ramp into the ditch 
from the glacis, when the repulse took place. 

It is not my duty to offer any opinion on the 
general arrangements for the attack. I shall there- 
fore forbear from stating, unless called upon to do so, 
the causes which in my opinion led to its failure. 

I have the honour to be 

Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
George Kanken, 

Lieut. Royal Engineers. 
Lieut-Col. Chapman, C.B. 
&c. &c. &G. 

After I had finished my report, I dined with 
Anderson and his brother, the same party which had 
dined together with anxious and rather gloomy fore- 
bodings on the previous evening. Before I had well 
eaten my dinner, a telegraphic message summoned 
me to head-quarters. I rode there with Capt. Mon- 
tagu, R.E., (who had had the superintendence of 
the various parties at the assault,) and found the old 
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General sitting up in his arm-chair looking rather 
grave and stern. He was in conversation with Sir 
William Codrington, who had evidently been giving 
him a description of the day's proceedings. General 
Jones did not receive me as warmly and cordially as 
I think he should have done after my escape. I 
explained to him about the ditch of the Bedan^ and 
answered a number of questions, and he then told me 
I might go. I confess I was rather disgusted at this 
coldness after all I had gone through ; but attributed 
it to the joint effects of illness and annoyance at the 
failure of the attack. I retired to rest on this event- 
ful day, hardly able to express my gratitude to God 
for my deliverance. 

I was very tired, but the heavy fire of cannon 
which still continued, and my excitement, prevented 
much sleep. 

September 9th. — I was awakened from a broken 
slumber at jabout four this morning, by a tremendous 
explosion, and soon after heard Nicholson (who had 
just come back from a night's trench duty) assert, 
that the Russians had evacuated the town, and were 
firing their magazines by galvanic batteries. I im- 
mediately dressed, and after a cup of coffee rode off 
with Nicholson, De Vere, and Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke (an English gentleman who had come out in 
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his yacht to see the fun) 'towards Sebastopol. We 
had not gone far, before we saw an immense cloud 
rise into the air accompanied bj a deep sullen sound, 
the explosion of another large magazine. The whole 
of Sebastopol was in flames ; but nearly half of the 
burning city was hidden by the impenetrable cloud 
caused by the explosion. The huge line-of-battle- 
ships which formerly lay like grim floating towers, 
blocking up the harbour, had been sunk. Nothing 
of them but the tops of the masts was visible. A 
few steamers, looking melancholy and isolated in the 
midst of the general wreck, alone remained of the 
fleet which had spread terror over the Black Sea, and 
the possession of which had been urged so strongly 
by the Russian negotiators. 

When we reached the WoronzofF ravine, we met 
Highlanders bearing out the wounded men found 
scattered over the ground in the neighbourhood of 
the Bedan. By some unaccountable negligence, 
though it appears that the Redan had been in our 
possession from midnight, or eleven o'clock on the 
previous evening, these poor fellows, though exposed 
the whole night to the cold, had not had any species 
of refreshment administered to them. I gave the 
first three or four I met some brandy from a small 
flask I had with me, but this was soon exhausted, and 
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I thought I could do some good by returning to 
camp and loading a baggage pony with half-a-dozen 
bottles of brandy, and taking a couple of servants with 
water canteens and drinking cups. Sir Edward 
Colebrooke* approved of my idea ; we returned to- 
gether^ and on our way back again to the Kedan^ 
were able to refresh upwards of fifty poor fellows, 
some of them in the last stages of faintness and ex- 
haustion, with brandy and water. 

The refreshment was, in all cases, most gratefully 
received, with the exception of several too desperate 
for any remedy. We emptied four or five bottles in 
a short time, and I hope did some good. I saw Sir 
Colin Campbell, who seemed to approve of what I 
was doing, and told me I was playing the good Sa- 
maritan. 

So great had been the neglect of the proper au- 
thorities, that I actually gave a wounded man some 
brandy and water, with my own hand, as he lay at 



* I take the opportunity whicli the mention of this gen- 
tleman, as associated with my brother in a work of mercy, 
affords me, to express the gratitude which all my family feel 
at his generous sympathy to us during our late affliction, 
and the kind mention he has made of my brother's name in 
his interesting Journal, which I have had the privilege of 
reading. — Editor. 
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the bottom of the ditch of the Redan on the spot 
where he had received his wound. I refreshed 
several poor Russians who were found wounded^ and 
who expressed their gratitude in a sort of uncouth 
joy. They were simple, ignorant-looking fellows, 
perfectly virtuous of ambition, — bodies without 
souls. 

The salient of the Kedan presented a terrible ap- 
pearance. Outside the ditch, and a little to the left 
of the salient angle, in a small hole, lay the bodies 
of fifty or sixty English soldiers, thickly piled to- 
gether. Near the crest of the counterscarp was an 
officer with his hand stretched out as if in the act of 
waving his sword. His features were not distorted, 
but noble, composed, and manly, though a portion of 
his head had been carried away by a grape shot. 

The ditch near the salient was full of bodies, ga- 
bions, and debris, lying in horrible chaos together. 
Inside the Redan few bodies were to be seen, but a 
handful of our men having penetrated into the 
interior. At a point, however, more than twenty 
yards from the salient, I saw the body of a young 
English officer, and close to him, three or four 
soldiers lying side by side, or across the bodies of 
several Russians. The attitudes of the various 
figures bespoke the energy of their death struggle. 
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There were several Bussian wounded sitting or 
lying on the terreplein of the interior, or concealed 
in the splinter- proof barracks constructed under 
the parapets, but I did not see many dead bodies. 
At one of the flanking batteries I saw a deeply im- 
pressive spectacle, and from it was enabled to form 
an idea of the devotion of the Bussian artillerymen. 

On both sides of the guns were the bodies of the 
gunners lying one upon the other, five or six deep. 
All around were strewn canisters of the grape-shot 
they had been firing to the very last. The Bedan 
proved a very large work, undefended at the gorge, 
except by a single infantry trench, but with huge 
traverses, and a double line of parapet, which would 
enable the defenders to open a cross fire on the head 
of any column advancing from the salient- angle (as 
thay actually did on our troops). The width of the 
work at the gorge facilitated the advance of rein- 
forcements, while it rendered the formation of a 
lodgment more difficult. The whole interior space 
was ploughed up by our shot and shell in the most 
terrific manner. It was a mere chaos of deep holes, 
dismounted guns, shattered gabions, broken iron, and 
solid shot. It seemed a marvel to us how men 
could have existed in such a place at all. 

The losses of the Bussians from our fire, when 
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their works must have been filled with troops in 
readiness to repel an assault^ must have been terrific. 
A certain garrison^ however, the defenders could 
hold safe and sound. We found under the huge 
piles of parapets and traverses^ both in the Malakhoff 
and the Kedan^ long splinter-proof barracks^ calcu- 
lated to contain several hundred men^ most solidly 
constructed with beams and the masts of ships^ and 
perfectly safe from the effects of the heaviest projec- 
tiles. Long lines of beds, in double tiers^ where the 
men slept at night, were found in these galleries and 
barracks, covered with coats and clothes, full to 
overflowing of fleas, and perfumed " & la RusseJ^ 
Soldiers' wooden spoons, fragments of their black 
bread, innumerable articles of clothing and accoutre- 
ments (some nearly new) were scattered about these 
splinter-proofs and the parapets of the work. Huts 
for the officers were also discovered, containing 
cupboardsj empty wine bottles, and in some cases, 
chairs. 

My faithful domestic (a sapper named Munro) 

who accompanied me, bore off an arm-chair from the 
Bedan in triumph, which afterwards decorated my 
tent (and in which I now sit as I write this), 
probably used by some Russian Captain or Colonel. 
Walking with Graham and Campbell (whom I 
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met yiewing the works) towards the Malakhoff^ I 
encountered General Simpson, to whom I was 
introduced by Colonel Chapman, as the engineer 
officer who led the ladder party. The General 
said he had heard of me, and that I was a for- 
tunate fellow to have escaped. I looked upon our 
rencontre with some satisfaction, as I considered 
my being thus prominently brought under the 
notice of the Commander-in-Chief might increase 
my chance of being mentioned in dispatches. 
Colonel Chapman told me to direct any Royal 
Engineer officers I met to come back to camp as 
soon as they could, as their services would pro- 
bably be required. We had all of us visions of 
various duties and occupations before us. Surveys, 
plans of the Bussian works, &c., demolition of 
forts and docks, and perhaps the construction of 
fresh batteries to silence those of the Russians on 
the North shore. However, the great consolation — 
the inexpressible relief— of the termination of "duty 
in the trenches" had come, and other fatigues 
and dangers seemed child's-play to this great all- 
absorbing service. I walked with Major Campbell 
and Lieutenant Graham almost as far as the large 
white buildings behind the Redan, perforated in 
all parts, and a scene of desolation and ruin from 
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our batteries. The whole of the civil portion of 
the city was still in a blaze ; and as it was quite 
uncertain where the Russians might have secreted 
their mines^ or what fort or buildings they might 
intend to blow up, it was by no means prudent 
to venture far into the town. We had no time 
to look at the Malakhoff, and, in fact, were rather 
hungry, having had only a sort of military snatch 
before starting forth on our rambles. 

The Church Service, performed under our rough 
tarpaulin roof, was very impressive to-day, though 
it was difficult to abstract one's thoughts from the 
stirring events which had taken place. 

Monday, September 10th. — I rode down with 
Anderson to visit the ruins of the still burning 
city. We were enabled to traverse the military 
portion of the town without molestation. We 
found the magnificent ranges of white barracks 
and public buildings all more or less injured: 
the barracks near the Bedan perforated in all 
directions by cannon shot, or torn and smashed 
by shells ; a number of smaller buildings, probably 
the poorer suburbs, literally a mere heap of ruins. 
The requirements of the vast defensive works were 
manifested by the gutting and dismantling of several 
fine ranges of barracks, solely for the purpose of 
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obtaining materials from them for powder maga- 
zines, splinter-proofs, and platforms. While endea- 
vouring to force our way through the civil portion 
of the town, occupied by the French, we encoun- 
tered General Pelissier and a large staff and were 
warned by one of the Generals on the staff not 
to advance further, because an explosion was ex- 
pected to take place in the town. We accordingly 
turned back, and reached the Malakhoff, on our 
way home, about the same time as the French 
General. He is a small very active looking man. 
He jumped off his horse, and ran down into one 
of the ditches of the Malakhoff with the vivacity 
of a schoolboy.* 

The Malakhoff presented a ghastly spectacle, dead 
lying everywhere in it and near it ; Russians evi- 
dently shot while running away, and zouaves killed 
whilst 'in the ardour of pursuit ; noble-looking 
fellows lying dead on the escarps and the embra- 
sures, all along the ditch leading from the Malakhoff 
to the Little Redan ; bodies in every attitude, with 
faces little distorted, but rather ennobled by death. 
Excepting within the Malakhoff, not a French 



* See page 99, It was probably General Bosquet my brother saw 
on this occasion.— Editob. 
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soldier was to be seen; at every othei point of 
attack; the French, like ourselves, had met with a 
bloody repulse, though they assaulted with heavy 
columns in place of handfuls. From the Malakhoff, 
the whole interior of the Kedan, and a great part 
of the Town, is commanded. Instead, therefore, 
of our useless and bloody assault, we should, in 
my opinion, have done much better had we sent 
two or three Kegiments to assist the French in 
holding the Malakhoff, and when they had gained a 
decided footing, and been enabled to turn some of 
the guns in the Malakhoff to sweep the gorge of 
the Redan, made our assault on that work, which 
being isolated and shut to reinforcements, must 
have succumbed to a vigorous and spirited attack. 
This is the more certain, as, even as it was, had 
our Generals employed their reserves properly, we 
should, in my opinion, have carried the work and 
held it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



INSIDE SEBASTOFOL. 



I THOUGHT I had seen sufficient horrors on the 
8th and the ensuing day ; but on the morning of the 
10th, I witnessed a spectacle more terrible than any 
I had yet seen. About a thousand or more poor 
wounded Russian soldiers and officers were found in 
a large building near the ruins of Fort Paul, on the 
morning of the 10th. They had passed nearly two 
days in agony and misery, without food or any assist- 
ance. Many dead were there, and the stench in the 
vast charnel-house of horror so dreadful, that it is a 
marvel how any had supported existence. It is a 
stain on the humanity of the Russians that they 
could thus leave these poor wretches to their fate 
without even indicating where they were. A flag 
over the building, or even a surgeon or officer with a 
flag of truce left behind to explain and direct our 
attention to the Hospital, would have been sufficient. 
A flag of truce was, I believe, sent over from the 
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North shore on the morning of the 10th, and some 
Russian officers selected from amongst the mass of 
poor sufferers those whom they thought the most likely 
to recover from their wounds, and capable of being 
again rendered fit for service. All the bad cases I 
heard were left to the English and French surgeons. 
They had enough on their hands as it was, though 
they of course undertook their painful task as well as 
they could.- 

The native strength of the Eussian soldier's con- 
stitution was demonstrated in several instances. I 
saw a poor fellow sitting on the steps of the Hospital, 
who had probably passed nearly forty-eight hours 
without sustenance, supporting the stump of one of 
his legs, the lower part of which must either have 
been shot away or amputated. The man did not 
look very faint or ill, and bore his suflferings without 
a groan. Above this scene of misery was a store, 
full of Russian uniforms, helmets, &c. I obtained a 
few trifles as trophies. The harbour and dockyard 
creek near this hospital were strewn with fragments 
of wrecked ships, and a small steamer partially burnt 
and submerged was washed by the swell almost 
against the quay walls. The Russians appeared to 
be very loath to burn the Vladimir (their pet 

steamer). 

E 
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One of the subalterns of my company was or- 
dered down with a detachment of sailors to build a 
battery on the coast, the night after the attack^ for 
the purpose of sinking her. The jack tars were 
roused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm^ and worked 
like demons. The steamer moved up within a hun- 
dred yards or so of them^ and took a melancholy 
glance at their preparations. In front of her was 
the whole English fleet. Escape seemed impossible^ 
and the final step of burning the vessel was at length 
(to the great anger and disgust of our sailors) re- 
sorted to. When she came close up, they proposed 
to suspend work, and sink her with a field gun. 

Fort Paul, standing at the end of a split of land, 
running out into the harbour, and probably not more 
than seven hundred or eight hundred yards from the 
nearest Bussian batteries on the opposite shore, was 
a shapeless mound of ruin ; its demolition had been 
perfect. Fort Nicholas had been partially burned 
but the sea bomb-proof wall was still uninjured, and 
the embrasures for upwards of 150 guns were as 
intact and solid as ever. The enemy's arrangements 
for blowing up this fort must have failed. Possibly 
the wires connecting the mines with galvanic batteries 
on the opposite shore, were broken, by coming in 
collision with the wrecks of sunken vessels, or some 
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timber or large floating body may have been driven 
against them by the heavy sea which was running 
during the whole of the 8th. The walls of Fort 
Alexander also stand very well, though the enemy 
managed to explode the mines intended, without 
doubt, for their destruction. 

I visited the French portion of the town a few 
days after the place was taken, in company with 
Lieut. Graham, R.E. We were neither of us pro- 
vided with the requisite papers for the French 
trenches, and the whole of the main street of the 
civil portion of the city, occupied by our gallant 
allies, glistened with the bayonets of their pickets. 
Yet, nevertheless, through the ignorance and vanity 
of a little French sentry, who mistook our English 
*' permit " for a correct document, we managed to 
obtain an entrance into the ruined streets. 

Sebastopol is finely situated, and laid out in broad 
spacious streets. Some of the houses, though now 
nothing in general remained of them but blackened 
disfigured walls, must have been very handsome and' 
elegant. The club house and several churches re- 
mained nearly intact. The principal church had 
been already converted into a French guard-room. 
We looked with the deepest interest at the remains 
of the famous city, and noted even within its streets 
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preparations for obstinate and desperate defence. 
There were barricades at intervals down the streets, 
and fire-arms and gunpowder we learnt had been found 
in many houses. What the final struggle might have 
been, had not God in his infinite mercy permitted our 
surprise to succeed, it is almost too terrible to pic- 
ture. All the scenes of blood here enacted would 
have shone feebly by the side of it. We rode to 
Fort Nicholas, close to which is a large open space, 
used by the Russians during the siege as a market 
place. It was almost the only part of the city out of 
reach of our shot and shell. A naval officer on board 
one of the ships of the fleet told me, it was always 
densely crowded, and that large military parties 
were constantly employed there, making gabions, 
&c. From Fort Nicholas the Russians could be 
seen very plainly walking about, with apparent un- 
concern, on the opposite shore, or on the tops of the 
parapets of their redoubts. From this point their 
works on the North side had a most formidable 
appearance, battery after battery rising tier above 
tier, seemed ready at a given signal to lay the 
remains of the devoted city in ashes, and to render 
the whole uninhabitable to the victors. Graham and 
I dismounted from our horses, (as we did not wish to 
tempt a Russian rifleman by being too conspicuous,) 
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and leaving them in charge of a French sentry, 
advanced in front of the fort and close to the water. 
The masts of the Twelve Apostles and other line- 
of-battle-ships, were almost within a stone's throw of 
the spot where we stood. With a telescope, I could 
almost discern the features, whilst I was enabled 
clearly to watch the movements, of Russian working 
parties, pursuing iheir avocations as quietly and 
unconcernedly as if nothing had happened. Groups 
of two or three might be observed here and there 
standing looking at their lost city, and watching a 
few stragglers who, like ourselves, had reached the 
opposite coast. As if by mutual consent, hostilities 
seemed to have been suspended. Both armies, weary 
with fighting, were taking a kind of holiday. We 
found that the French portion of the town was very 
strictly guarded, and saw nobody but sentries, a few 
French ofiBcers, and some of the English stafi", who 
had doubtless with some trouble obtained permission 
to enter the place from the French head-quarters. 
We therefore considered ourselves fortunate in hav- 
ing obtained this early view, and rather congratulated 
ourselves on our successful impudence. 

The Bedan possesses an important advantage over 
the Malakhoff in a defensive point of view. The latter, 
being an enclosed work, was no sooner surprised than 
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it became a citadel to the attacking army, whereas 
the former^ having a wide, clear space in the rear, 
might be reinforced with heavy columns, if neces- 
sary. The general characteristic of all the Russian 
works was their extreme strength and solidity. 
They seem the works of giants. It is impossible not 
to be astonished at the yastness of the undertaking, 
or to avoid conjuring up the hosts who must have 
toiled day and night to carry it out. A great deal 
of the vast labour expended was, however, unneces- 
sary, in a military point of view, and even defeated 
its own object. The gigantic traverses with which 
most of the principal works were covered, and the 
splinter- proof barracks under them, in which garrisons 

might remain safe from shot and shell, both proved 
detrimental to the defenders when the assault was 
given. The traverses formed parapets, equally for 
the attacking as for the defending troops, and the 
splinter-proof barracks, prisons, from whence their 
tenants were effectually debarred emerging by a few 
opponents. The necessity of both, however, appears 
obvious when the interior of the works is examined. 
The terre-plein of the Redan is a sea of crater and 
debris. The enemy had formed a slight covered 
communication between it and the barracks in the 
rear, along which relief might pass comparatively. 
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though by no means^ effectually, sheltered from our 
fire. The whole of the ground near the salient of 
this work, so especially and so long the object of the 
English attack, was covered with half-buried dis- 
abled guns^ whose muzzles, or breeches protruded 
grimly and mournfully in the midst of the chaos of 
holes, fragments of shell, and debris of gabions. 

The Malakhoff, in my opinion, would never have 
been taken except by surprise, — once surprised, the 
holding of it was a matter of no great difficulty, 
though, of course, accompanied by rather heavy loss. 
Though the key of the whole line of works, it was, 
on this account, one of the weakest. It possesses 
also but little saliency beyond the general contour, 
and is most imperfectly flanked. Most happily for 
us, the Kussians had been led to adopt the form in- 
dicated by the primary round tower, merely at first 
building an earthen parapet around it ; happily too, 
they had been led to neglect it till the latter portion 
of the siege, on account of the projection of the sa- 
lient portion of the Mamelon, which effectually com- 
manded all the approaches of the Allies. Had they 
constructed a second bastion du mS.t, retrenched only 
half as strongly as the original, our hopes of taking 
Sebastopol by an assault would have vanished, or 
must have been undertaken against another part of 
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the defences. It was painful to reflect on the small 
part the English army had taken in the great assault, 
' and how that small part had been marred. I still 
think our fellows would fight better than any others 
in a fair field, and under a good general, who kept 
his recruits away from vital positions. 

I had the charges of the water-works for the supply 
of the army after the siege was over, taking it from 
Elphinstone, who had been wounded severely in the 
trenches by a stone knocked out of the parapet by a 
round shot. My labours were not arduous, and I 
had time for little trips into the country to explore 
the scenery, and get a few ideas respecting the 
position of the various corps cCarmee. One of my 
expeditions proved a very interesting and exciting 
one. Our party was arranged several days before 
our start, and consisted of Captain Nicholson, Lieu- 
tenant Edwards, and myself (all B. E. officers). 
Major Campbell, 46th Regiment, and Mr. Smith (an 
uncle of Nicholson's, staying in the camp on a visit). 
I had been on duty, commencing a battery near the 
ruins of Fort Paul, on the previous evening, and had 
not gone to bed till nearly three in the morning. It 
had been arranged that a cart with provisions and 
blankets should be sent in front of us to Baidar 
(17 miles), there to await our arrival. I was so fre- 
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quently awoke during my very short night by per- 
petual disturbances, noises of bugles, &c., that I felt 
quite unrefreshed, and though the rest of my party 
left at a quarter to eight, I delayed my departure 
until nearly two hours after. The day (Michaelmas 
Day) was most lovely, and the pass beyond Kamara 
looked perfection ; I had never, on any other occa- 
sion, been more than a few miles beyond the 
Sardinian camp, so that soon all became new to me. 
The Woronzoflf road (which we followed in the 
main through all its twistings and windings) led 
through rocky, wooded, ravines, skirting and edging 
spurs of rock, which jutted like so many capes or 
promontories into the deep valley below. Emerging 
from this romantic and beautiful pass, tinted with 
the hues of autumn, and showing all the varied and 
striking effects of light and shade in strong contrast, 
the road enters the valley of Baidar, a sweet little 
vale, enclosed by green sloping and wooded banks, 
whilst in the distance, to the East, rise rugged moun- 
tain peaks and lofty summits of hills, redeeming the 
landscape from tameness, and serving, as it were, as 
a setting to its gem-like richness. Peroski's villa, a 
small rather fantastically built chateau, with a white 
tower surmounted by a green cupola, standing out 

very conspicuously, and situated a few yards to the 

E 5 
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right of the road^ about a mile from Baidar^ was the 
point which^ on a previous occasion^ had been select- 
ed as a rendezvous, and I accordingly hoped, when 
after a long sharp canter I approached it, that I 
should find my party engaged in a rustic '^ dejeuner 
& la fourchette^^ on the green sward under the trees 
surrounding the house. A French guard proved the 
sole occupant, and the sentry informed me as I rode 
up that it was ^^ defendu " to enter ; however, on 
enquiring, I learnt that my party had been there 
only ten minutes before, and riding on at a 
rapid trot, I soon sighted them, traversing in a line a 
green plain that bordered the road. We found our 
cart at Baidar, where we arrived at noon. Baidar 
had not been very long in occupation of the French. 
After the fall of Sebastopol they pushed forward 
their advanced posts wherever they could, and the 
Russians retreated before them. We found the 
streets of this quaint, picturesque little Tartar 
village crowded with ^* Franqais^^ buying meat, 
onions, and bread, or chatting together in groups. 
A regiment of Chasseurs d' Afrique is now encamped 
in the place, whilst conspicuous on a neighbouring 
hill-side, to the rear, may be seen the white tents of 
the Turks. We lunched, seating on the grass, near 
the watering place at Baidar, and fed our horses. 
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Our road after leaving Baidar wound up a hill^ at the 
top of which we found a regular masonry arch and a 
French guard of 120 men ; this was the entrance of 
the pass of Phoros, which the French had taken 
possession of. The archway, with very little diflSculty, 
could be strengthened in such a manner as completely 
to close the road against the advance of an army, 
however formidable. It is situated on a most command- 
ing point, overlooking the road for more than a mile, 
and the nature of the ground (composed principally 
of gigantic landslips) is such as to necessitate a 
most tortuous and winding route, and several appa- 
rently retrograde movements in the advance from one 
point to the other. At the archway the sea burst 
upon us in all its grandeur ; we rode along admiring 
more and more, as we advanced, the loveliness to 
which it had served as a portal, and to which we had 
so suddenly been introduced. 

To our left was a continuous lofty precipice — vary- 
ing only occasionally in height and ruggedness — 
towering proudly into the clear blue sky, its edge de- 
fined with beautiful distinctness and delicacy against 
the charming background. Trees and shrubs, here 
and there instinctively rooting themselves in the small 
patches of earth, niggardly sprinkled over the harsh 
barren rocks, shot up fresh, green, and beautiful, on its 
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sombre sides.. At the foot of this vast rampart of cliffs 
were masses of rocks tossed confusedly aboutj as 
if by some Titan hands ; here and there standing 
boldly out, but generally imbedded in earth and 
half hidden by the foliage of the trees springing 
up from their resting places. The road wound 
along the base of this wild and beautiful chaos. 
Below it was a scene somewhat similar — a series 
of gigantic landslips jutting out into the sea; but 
below, earth and vegetation predominated over rock 
and barrenness. A little Tartar village, close to 
the sea, soon greeted our eyes. It consisted merely 
of a few little white houses, with red tile roofs. 
Just opposite it, and not half-a-mile from shore, 
lay a French man-of-war steamer at anchor, and at 
a short distance beyond, a second steaming slowly 
up. They were stationed at this point to guard 
and observe the pass. 

We expected to have met with some difficulty in 
getting through the French advanced posts, as a per- 
mission in writing from the French head-quarters 
was generally demanded. We, however, fortunately, 
found a very complaisant young Frenchman on duty, 
who, after a few explanations, permitted us to pro- 
ceed. I offered him my ^* Illustrated" to look at, 
(happily containing a picture of General Bosquet on 
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the first page,) and left it with him to peruse till our 
return. We were warned by him not to proceed along 
the road beyond the most adyanced French posts^ 
which he stated to be '* two hours" in front of us (in 
the phraseology of the country two leagues). We 
rode on and on, however, more and more charmed 
and delighted with the scenery as we advanced, and 
looking right and left of us for the red trousers of a 
Frenchman; none were visible, yet still we pro- 
ceeded till, towards evening, we reached a small road- 
side chateau, Which appeared eligible as a resting 
place for the night. It was in a half pillaged state, 
with broken windows, and floors strewn with the 
debris of chairs and tables. There was a tolerable 
stable for the horses, who were soon tied up and 
discussing their well-earned evening meal. I busied 
myself in lighting fires, putting large drawers collected 
from a wardrobe in requisition as chairs. We found 
a capital round table ready for our use, and a deal 
plank on a stand formed an excellent side-board. 
Nicholson and Campbell, rather mistrusting the se- 
curity of our retreat, rode on for a few miles to 
reconnoitre. 

They reported on their return that they had dis- 
covered nothing. Our dinner consisted of a kind of 
nondescript stew, made of slices of mutton immersed. 
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with pieces of onion^ pressed yegetables, and a small 
tin of essence of beef, in water^ and cooked in a camp 
frying-pan. Some potatoes were set to boil on a fire 
made of broken furniture. Whilst dining, we held a 
council of war as to our movements ; to stay or 
run away, that was the question. We felt half con- 
vinced that we must be beyond the French advanced 
posts. We had seen no waggons of the " equipages 
militairesy^ (the constant attendants of the French 
army,) or even mules carrying provisions or fodder. 
We were at least twelve miles beyond Baidar. If, 
too, any of the Tartar inhabitants of the houses which 
we had passed on the road, actuated by the hopes of 
a reward, should inform the Cossacks of our where- 
abouts, what could we do ? As for four or five of us 
resisting a large armed party of cavalry, or making 
good our retreat, when pressed by them, on our jaded 
horses, the idea (to me at least) appeared preposterous. 
Supposing we were surrounded and made prisoners by 
the Russians, what should we have to say in our de- 
fence when we returned to England, if we ever got 
back ? We should probably all lose our commissions. 
On the other hand, it was pleaded that, if we reaUy 
were too much *^ out of bounds," we were so uninten- 
tionally; that we had been misled by the officer 
commanding at Phoros. If we showed no light to- 
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wards the road, the chances were^ that reconnoitring 
parties of the enemy might even pass close by 
without discovering us, and finally, that seven En- 
glishmen could satisfactorily thrash at least double the 
number of Cossacks. Our horses were tired, and we 
had made all our arrangements for the night. 

It was finaUy agreed, therefore, that we should stay 
where we were, but that the whole party should be 
on the qui vive during the night, with revolvers close 
to their heads, and an armed sentry should perambu- 
late the garden. I was so completely done up with the 
fatigues of the previous night, passed principally on 
foot, and the long day's ride, that by general consent 
I was kindly omitted from keeping guard. I rolled 
a horse cloth round me, placed my revolver close to my 
head, to be ready in case of an alarm, and soon fell 
fast asleep. I had previously arranged a tolerably 
comfortable bed by help of an arm-chair and bench 
(both stuffed), and an air pillow I always sleep on 
out here, and which I have found invaluable. I have 
no doubt my friends kept an excellent look out ; but, 
as fortunately they were not obliged to challenge any 
one, they were unable to afford any practical proof 
of their vigilance. Soon after day-break we rose, 
drank some coffee, munched a piece of bread, saddled, 
and rode along the road towards the Russians, to 
explore still further. 
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The ride was certainly very exciting and enjoyable. 
The morning was lovely^ and the air most exhilarat- 
ing and inspiring. The road wound so much along 
the base of projecting spits of rock that we could at 
no time see far before us. Still we advanced — the 
excitement every moment becoming more intense. 
We were all eyes and ears. We scanned every inch, 
of the ground on either side^ scrutinizing suspiciously 
every bush^ and even going so far as to imagine a 
small stream of water to be the sword or bayonet of 
some Russian soldier, to which in fact at first it bore 
an unpleasantly strong resemblance. At length we 
sighted a village half burned in some trees close to 
the water's edge. Several people were walking about^ 
and one or two were distinctly visible standing on a 
roofy and looking up at us with apparent astonishment. 

We held a council of war. It was manifestly im- 
prudent to proceed^ as if^ as was extremely probable, 
there were any Cossacks concealed in the village^ 
our retreat could be completely cut off. The ques- 
tion was put to the vote, and decided in favor of 
an advance by the casting vote of old Mr. Smith, 
who was in a state of intense excitement. On we 
went, therefore, Campbell and myself mentally say- 
ing, **What fools we are!'' After riding about a 
mile or less, we came to distinct traces of a Cossack 
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picket near a bend of the road^ whence a good view 
could be obtained of the route we had followed in our 
advance. Traces of watch fires, hay scattered over 
the half- charred bushes, and unmistakable signs of 
the recent presence of horses, shewed us clearly 
enough where our friends had been. A few paces 
further, we encountered a Tartar, whom at first we 
took for a Cossack. # He had bread and salt in his 
hand, which he offered to us, and of some of which 
Nicholson ate. We questioned him by gestures, 
and repeating the words ^^ Busses," " Francese," as to 
whether there were Russians or French ahead. From 
his replies we learnt, that we were quite beyond the 
French outposts ; and there were nothing but Rus- 
sians in front of us. 

At length, after we had gone four miles or so be- 
yond our chateau, we decided on returning. We 
deviated to the right on our way back, to visit one 
or two deserted French villas near the sea-side. The 
principal one was the property of M. Demidoff. It 
had been a very pretty place, and evidently fitted up 
in a style of great luxury and comfort. The situa- 
tion was very fine, though a little diflicult of access. 
We found a large wine press, and materials for wine 
making ; a cabinet-maker's shop, fine stables and out- 
houses, and the remains of a very handsome decorated 
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little chapel^ wantonly pillaged by the French and 
English cavalry^ who had made a reconnoissance along 
the road some days before. The priest's house, which 
was small^ but furnished with taste and elegance^ 
was united to the chapel^ and had shared the same fate. 
Edwards found, seated peacefully and happily on a 
pile of broken chairs and tables, a very tame and 
pretty little white cat, with hazf 1 eyes and pink ears. 
Puss, who illustrated the old saying, of a cat's never 
abandoning the house, was borne off in triumph, 
and now inhabits a tent on the heights. We had to 
climb an almost inaccessible hill to regain our chateau ; 
and having breakfasted, packed our cart as we could, 
bearing away with us a couple of chairs, a bookshelf, 
a form, and a drawer from a wardrobe as trophies. 

I am much annoyed at finding my name has not 
been given in General Simpson's dispatch, though 
perhaps, considering all things, it is not a subject 
of great regret. Nothing can be more insulting to 
the army and the common sense of the country, than 
the manner in which general officers persist in men- 
tioning almost exclusively their own staff— men who, 
in a general action, do little or nothing, and hardly 
one of whom left the shelter of the parapet on the 
8th of September. If I find I am not recommended 
for promotion, I shall try to ascertain the reason of 
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the omission. Every one here says^ I have been 
very badly treated. At the«assault of the 18th of 
June^ three engineer officers were killed; on the 
8th of September, I was the only engineer officer 
who left the trenches. I performed my duty to the 
entire satisfaction of all the senior officers of my 
corps, several of whom. Colonel Chapman, Major 
Bent, and Major Stanton, expressed themselves to 
me very handsomely on the subject. I sent the 
other day the following letter to the Times on the 
subject of the scaling ladders, most untruly described 
as too short by their correspondent. 

To the Editor of the " Times:' 
"Sib, 

" Your Correspondent's letter describing the grand 

assault of the allied armies upon Sebastopol, though gene- 
rally very accurate and correct, contains a misrepresentation 
respecting the English attack upon the Eedan, which, as I 
was personally present throughout the assault, and charged 
by General Jones with the conduct of the scaling-ladders, 
you will perhaps permit me to rectify, through the medium 
of your columns. The scaling-ladders are stated in your 
Correspondent's letter to have been " too short," and it is 
further asserted that there were very few of them placed 
round the salient. A simple statement of the facts of the 
case is the best answer to these assertions. 

" Forty scaling-ladders, each twenty-four feet long, to be 
carried by 320 men, were collected on the morning of the 
assault in the most advanced trench. Eight men were told 
off to each ladder; and about half-an-hour before the attack 
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took place, the late Major Welsford, in command of the 
party, ordered, at my request, every man to stand or sit by 
the side of the ladder he was told off to assist in carrying. 

" My duty consisted in conducting the party to the best 
point for placing the ladders, and I had about twenty sap- 
pers under my orders, provided with axes and crowbars for 
breaking through the abatis, and with picks and shovels for 
forming a ramp into the ditch, &c. When the signal for 
the advance was given, the ladder party ran to the front as 
rapidly as they could. . . . The fire of the enemy, however, 
was heavy, and several ladders were leffc behind in the 
advanced trench. 

" The ditch proved much slighter than had been antici- 
pated. Its depth at the salient could not have been more 
than twelve to fifteen feet. 

"I was ordered by General Jones to make the descent 
into the ditch, and the ascent of the escarp, practicable. 
With the assistance of my flappers, I effected this in a few 
minutes, and numbers of men ran up the ramp thus formed, 
without using any ladders at alL When the first column 
mounted the salient, they drew several ladders after them. 
This may have led those who came up afterwards to imagine 
the number of ladders employed much smaller than they 
really were. Not a man was delayed from want of means 
for mounting the escarp. Trusting that you will excuse my 
trespassing upon your valuable space, but feeling that it was 
only due to my corps and to myself to make the statement 
that I have done, and that you would be the first to receive 
such an explanation, 

" I have the honor to be. Sir, 

" Your most obedient Servant, 
"Gborgb Banebn, 

*' Lieut. Boyal Engineers. 
" Boyal Engineers^ Camp, near Sebastopol, 
"October 16." 
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Nothing so annoys and dispirits as finding, after 
passing through the most trying ordeals, every thing 
misrepresented and unappreciated, and rewards and 
honors conferred on undeserving men, who have done 
little or nothing to gain them. This miserable sys- 
tem I hold to be one of the chief causes of the in- 
feriority of our army, as an intelligent machine of 
war. Every one who has had the dangerous and 
arduous trench duty to do, is disgusted beyond 
measure at finding himself, instead of being dis- 
tinguished, confounded in a heterogeneous mass, with 
the cavalry, who have not been under fire for a year, 
and even with men on board ship, and at Kertch, 
who have been indiscriminately rewarded with " the 
Sebastopol clasp." Injustice and stupidity are seeds 
which never will produce good fruit, and until justice 
and common sense prevail, no one must feel surprised 
at misfortune and failures. 

Our movements since the grand final struggle 
have been principally confined to preparations for the 
approaching winter. It would astonish a novice to 
see the prodigious amount of labour necessary for 
the formation of a thoroughly good road from Bala- 
clava to the front. Several thousand men are em- 
ployed daily along the whole length, under the 
superintendence of the Army Works Corps, and 
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several captains of line regiments, specially told 
off to particular sections. I am the only oflicer of 
engineers employed, and I have between 5 and 600 
men under my directions. My portion will be fin- 
ished in ten days or a fortnight, its breadth vary- 
ing, according to circumstances, from twenty to 
twenty-four feet, well macadamized, with a margin 
of several feet on each side, sloping down towards 
deep trenches. Several large culverts are con- 
structed where, from the nature of the ground, there 
appeared a probability of a great rush of water. 
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CHAPTER V. 



WINTER IN THE CRIMEA. 



November 25th. — The winter, which withheld 
its approach longer than the most sanguine could 
have anticipated^ is at length upon us. It began by 
several days' frost ; it has now turned wet. To-day 
is one of the most dreary that could be conceived. 
A howling wind ; torrents of rain ; a muddy chaos 
without ; tents quivering and flapping ; huts leaking 
and soaked — happy the man^ however, who like 
myself is in one. I slept in a tent till the 16th of 
November (just about three months from my land- 
ing). I was driven out of it more by the rats than 
by the cold. I am now ensconced in a snug corner of 
a hut, with a good fire in it. It leaks a little, but 
nHmportey such matters are trifles. I only wish a 
tithe of the army were as comfortable as myself. 
The huts have not nearly all arrived. They are, it 
is true, being brought to the front as fast as they are 
unloaded ; and they require but a short time to put 
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up ; but it will probably be some weeks before the 
whole army is under roofs. Some regiments^ the 
88th and 44th especially, have made themselves very 
snug, by building thick stone walls round their 
wooden ones. Their vicinity to rocks and stones 
enabled them to do this. The 4th regiment (close 
to us) have built several entire huts for themselves, 
and collected tiles from Sebastopol to roof them 
with. Want of wood, or rather of sawyers, has pre- 
vented them finishing them completely. I have had 
to drain the camps of the 3rd Division, and to send 
a report in respecting those of the whole army on 
the heights before Sebastopol. Of course this report 
necessitated a preliminary inspection, and I was 
compelled to visit every camp of the position on the 
heights. I have likewise had charge of the con- 
struction of a portion of road, and of the works near 
and about two water tanks of the 3rd and 4th 
Divisions. 

My health has been most mercifully preserved, 
my promotion very rapid ; and I have every reason 
to be thankful to the Giver of all good. I only wish 
I was more deserving of the blessings and favors 
bestowed on me. 

December 1st. — ^Last night we had a gale of wind 
which blew down several tents, and recalled, to those 
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who were here last winter, recollections of the great 
gale of November 14th. The rain beat furiously 
against my hut, but only penetrated slightly at one 
or two places. 

To-day the camp is a sea of mud. I have noticed 
at several points that this mud only appears to lie 
superficially^ and that underneath it there is a toler- 
ably hard surface of a kind of gravel, infinitely 
preferable to the mud, though not exactly perfect. 
I am effecting a variety of improvements ; draining 
and paving ; building a stone guard hut ; and form- 
ing, with a wooden trough and a number of ship's 
tanks from Sebastopol^ a supplementary tank^ where 
the men may fill the water-bag carried by the mules 
with greater facility. I am having a step made 
along the line of iron tanks, to render the operation 
more easy^ and am in hopes the men will derive 
benefit from it during the winter. The mud destroys 
the roads almost as fast as they are made. Nothing 
seems to stand but large rough paving stones ; the 
broken metal is quickly transformed into mud. 
Huts continue to arrive from Balaclava, but very 
many are yet required to complete the requisite 
number. 

The Russians fire daily at the docks. The demo- 
lition makes but slow progress, although the men 
work day and night at it. 
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I am busy getting live stock and provisions for 
the Royal Engineers' mess. We have many diffi- 
culties in our way, our sappers being so completely 
absorbed in administering to the general wants of the 
army — superintending working parties, giving direc- 
tions about huts, &c. — that we very seldom can get 
them to attend to our own wants. With all this we 
enjoy the reputation of being the best cared for 
officers in the army. 

My color-serjeant (Falkner) obtained to-day his 
appointment to the Land Transport Corps. He has 
been upwards of thirteen years in the service without 
a single crime on his defaulter's sheet. I feel a 
sincere pleasure in seeing merit thus rewarded. 

December 3rd,— on which the weather was a bright 
exception to that we had for some days, was marked 
by a grand steeple-chase and a dinner. The steeple- 
chase came off on some grounds not far from the 
Kamiesch road. It attracted a very large number . 
of both French and English officers, and was even 
graced with the presence of Marshal Pellssier and 
General Codrington. The former came in his 
carriage-and-four, attended by a large staff, and pre- 
ceded by a Spahi with a turban, and wearing a pic- 
turesque red cloak folded round him, on which two 
decorations shone conspicuously. His duties consist 
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in holding the Marshal's horse when he dismounts^ 
and in heralding, by his singular and picturesque 
aspect, the approach of the General-in-Chief to the 
army. I had not seen Pelissier before, though just 
after the siege I had imagined I had at the Malak- 
hoff, and given him credit for performing a feat of 
agility which, when I beheld the real man, became 
quite out of the question. I had heard that the 
Marshal was fat, but I was unprepared for the mar- 
vellously broad figure which presented itself to my 
view. The Marshal stood for the greater portion of 
the day on the slope of a hill overlooking the races. 
He, however, not quite satisfied with this distant 
view, towards the close of the day drove down to the 
brook, and stood up in his carriage to have a good 
view of the jump there. I studied his countenance, 
and was struck by it. It is peculiar, but full of sense 
and energy. His head Is large, and covered with 
very short and Tery white bristles, which contrast 
oddly with a skin bronzed by the sun of Africa. 

Sir William Codrington, who rode on the ground 
unostentatiously on a small grey horse, with scarce 
an attendant, chatted with the Marshal tor several 
minutes. 

After the first race, the winning jock (Capt. Yel- 
verton, B.A.) was led up to Pelissier by his own 
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request, and complimented very politely by him on 
his success. The races on the whole went off admi- 
rably. There was a great deal of good fencing, and 
a great deal of determined pluck. A heavy fall, 
which entailed a severe shaking and an embrowned 
and bespattered visage, was treated rather as a joke 
than otherwise, and the unhorsed jock, gaily mount- 
ing his steed, went boldly at the next jump. After 
two steeple-chases, at which none but English oflS- 
cers rode, there was a French flat race, one of the 
most ridiculous exhibitions imaginable. Horse rac- 
ing is certainly not the forte of the French, and 
their notions of ** fe sport " are by no means identi- 
cal with our own. On this occasion, on little ponies, 
with their peculiarly-fashioned nether vestments, in 
some cases without coats, and brandishing large 
whips (which were compromises between riding and 
waggoners' ones), they galloped slowly along, flou- 
rishing, gesticulating, and talking to their horses. 

A General was one of the jocks, and his admiring 
friends riding by his side incited him to fresh efforts 
by encouraging cries of ^^AHez,mon Q-eneralj^ ^^ Bravo, 
mon Cieneraly^ &c., all of which produced increased 
vociferations, and whip brandishing. It was difficult 
to refrain from laughter, though of course good taste 
and politeness forbad it. However, I think the 
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French were themselves sensible that they had not 
shone particularly, as a Colonel remarked in my 
hearings that it was not " tme belk joumee pour la 
li-anceJ*^ 

One Frenchman alone contended in a steeple- 
chase. His name was Viscount Salon^ well known 
in sporting circles in England. Though very rich, 
he entered the Chasseurs d'Afrique as a private 
soldier, and in fact now is only a corporal. He was 
mounted on an iron grey pony, and rode with great 
courage, but unhappily with little success. At the 
first wall his horse fell, and the two next horses all 
but jumped upon both steed and rider as they lay 
sprawling on the ground. The Viscount, despite this 
unpleasant commencement, mounted and rode on 
again like a man, and I believe, after one or two 
more tumbles, got round the course, or ad some say, 
achieved that result without further misfortune. 

The three principal races were won by artillery 
officers, — Yelverton, Biddulph, and Pat Campbell. 

In the evening, Nicholson and myself went to 
dinner at the Kestaurant of the 3rd Division. About 
seventy or eighty officers were present, and one civi- 
lian — the Times^ correspondent. The dinner passed off 
very well, though the wines were indifferent. We had 
some capital singing, and wound up the evening 
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by a genuine and hearty chorus of God save the 
Queeriy followed by three British cheers which made 
the welkin ring again. 

December 7th. — Fine warm day, with rather a 
high wind. Rode round the works in the morning : 
ground in a most muddy state. Nicholson came 
up from Sebastopol in the afternoon. He gives a 
most favourable account of the progress of the de- 
molition of the docks. The Russians fire less than 
they did on the working parties. We are slowly 
getting the ground levelled for our mess, but our 
men are so much occupied in the other camps that I 
fear some time must elapse ere we get our mess 
satisfactorily started. 

December 8th. — A variable day, showery but 
mild. On a regimental court-martial in the morn- 
ing; rode afterwards to inspect, at Col. Gordon's 
request, a dilapidated powder magazine near New 
Kadikoi ; found it, though brimful of powder, in a 
most ruined state, a large hole in one angle, no locks 
for the doors, the walls giving way in various 
directions, and yet close to the main road and to 
that drunken pandemonium called, variously. New 
Kadikoi or Donnybrook. 1 consider the state of the 
magazine a disgrace to the artillery, I shall try to 
make it safe and secure as soon as possible. Dined 
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early with Schaw^ and went in the evening with 
him to yisit the School established recently for the 
men. Found it was not school nighty so returned to 
my hut, where I read out some passages of Napier's 
animated and graphic descriptions of Battles in the 
Peninsula, and afterwards played a very tough game 
of chess with Schaw. Nights fine, with '* stars so 
brightly shining, because they've nothing else to do." 
It is quite a relief to see the blue sky again, though 
I fear we shall have but a glimpse of it. 

December 9th, Sunday. — Wet in the morning, but 
fine and mild in the afternoon. Attended service in 
our rude church, composed of old marquees and tents 
stretched over some rough scantling between two 
stables ; and itself, I believe, on week days, used as a 
stable for camels. In the afternoon, when the weather 
cleared, I rode "Zouave" to the Redan. The old 
siege works were very muddy and partially dilapi- 
dated. The light was thrown very beautifully on 
the formidable Russian works ; and I do not recollect 
ever seeing the Malakhoff looking so noble and im- 
posing. Every embrasure was distinctly marked 
by its inangular dark patch of shadow. Nicholson 
was up during the morning from SebastopoL He 
promises an explosion in the dockyard in a week or 
ten days. Sir William Codrington called at the 
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camp in the evening to see Colonel Gordon. He said, 
he had received no official intimation of the fall of 
Kars, and that he was in hopes tliat it might have 
held out. Rumours of its fall are, however, I be- 
lieve, rife. — Time will show. Night, starlight and 
pleasant. 

December 10th, Monday. — A beautiful day. Alight 
frost in the morning — warm in the middle of the day. 
Little effect, however, apparently produced on the 
mud and puddles. Sent my cart with servant on 
b&t pony to Balaclava for sheep, &c. Attended 
General Eyre's levee at 11 a.m. He requested me 
to confer with the head of the Land Transport Corps, 
attached to the 3rd Division, with the view of ascer- 
taining what assistance I could afford him in roofing- 
in the stables. Colonel Edwards, 18th regiment, asked 
me to look at one of his large hospital huts, which 
had been much shaken by a recent gale of wind. I 
complied with his request, and also went three times 
through the mud to the Land Transport Corps, with- 
out finding the Captain. 

I inspected the stables, however, in company of 
the Second in Command. Walls had been built, and 
a small portion of roof fixed, scantily but nearly all 
the animals (460 in number) were without cover. 
Planks and nails were required. Some were sup- 
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posed to be on their way from England^ but nothing 
positive had been heard respecting them. The Land 
Transport Corps has been recently very much 
worked, and their horses and mules, partly from this 
cause^ and partly, I cannot but think, from want of 
proper care and attention, have suffered a great deal. 
It became manifest, that if tasked in this manner 
much longer, they would eventually become ineffec- 
tive, and that the army would again have to contend 
with the paralyzing influence of deficient transport 
on the resumption of hostilities in the spring. An 
order was accordingly issued to spare them as much 
as possible, and fatigue parties of several regiments 
are marched down to Balaclava daily to bring up 
their huts and stores to the front. The march there 
and back cannot be less than from twelve to four 
teen miles. I was much pleased at finding that the 
men performed it with ease, and plodded over the 
muddy roads with their long boots, carrying for six 
or seven miles portions of their huts, and occupying 
but a few hours in the task. I think that this march- 
ing will be a great benefit to the army. The more 
exercise the men take, consistent with health, the 
better. I visited Denne at the small-arm ammunition 
brigade, and lunched with him. I also paid two 
visits to the magazine of the left siege train, and 

F 5 
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rode round all my working parties. Things are 
going on, on the whole, satisfactorily. I took a walk 
with Cooke in the evening. Schaw and he dined 
with Scratchley and myself, and afterwards came over 
to my hut, where I read them a few chapters of the 
immortal Pickwick. To bed about 1 1. 30 p.m. 

Tuesday, December 11th. — Saw the Chief of the 
Land Transport Corps, and called on General Eyre 
to report on his question. I had mentioned at an inter- 
view on the previous day, that it might be desirable 
to establish a saw pit in the ditch of the Redan, 
where the heavy beams and timbers, which fixed and 
supported the Russian bomb-proof barracks, might 
be sawn up into portable planks and rafters. He 
told me, to-day, he had suggested that this should be 
done. I said, I would ride to Sebastopol, and find 
out where wood could be most easily procured ; and 
l^ft him, after receiving his thanks for my cigar and 
maps. I rode straight to the Redan after our inter- 
view, and groped into some of the old casemates 
there. The beams and timbers seem so securely 
fixed, that some diflSculty would be experienced in 
getting them out. I found, however, that there 
were a good many rafters in the White Buildings 
apparently suflScient for the required purpose. After 
this inspection, I rode to the docks, where working 
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parties of both French and English were busily 
engaged in sinking shafts and driving galleries, in 
spite of very great difficulties, caused by springs 
breaking through into the shafts and inundating 
the galleries. I heard a poor soldier had been 
drowned on the previous night, by falling into a 
shaft with six feet of water in it. Men were engaged 
pumping water out sufficiently low to admit of work 
being performed. I spent an interesting afternoon 
altogether in the docks. It seems that our demolition 
will be more complete than the French. We have 
given ourselves much more trouble than they have. 

The system of demolition appears very simple ; — 
charges, proportioned to the lines of least resistance, 
placed at intervals of twice its length behind the 
retaining walls. I lunched with two or three officers 
of the 18th in the house formerly occupied by the 
Anglo-French Commission. From a small balcony 
outside, I was able with a telescope to scrutinize 
very minutely the formidable line of Russian batte- 
ries which frown grimly from the north shore. I 
was told not to expose myself too conspicuously, or 
the Russians would probably fire on the house, which 
was in easy range of most of their batteries. They 
sent, in fact, shot and shell every now and then, 
within a few feet of it, and one of the latter most 
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disagreeable messengers had alighted only a day or 
two before in the back yard. I could see Russian 
sentries most distinctly^ and even the gunners load- 
ing and pointing their guns. The Bussians fire 
continually on the town and docks, every now and 
then wounding a few men. No notice whatever, 
however, is taken of their fire. 

December 13th. — A fine frosty morning. There 
had been a deluge of rain the previous night, which 
did some damage, carrying away two strongly-built 
bridges over a stream in one of the ravines. I 
walked out with Schaw and Cooke to the Bastion du 
M&t, where we studied the Russian defences. 

Behind the Bastion du Md.t are numerous batteries 
and parapets, and the ridge of the end of which it 
stands is swept by the fire of an indented line of the 
most formidable flanking batteries. . We found some 
French regiments hutted in patched-up little houses 
just behind their works. We returned by the Creek 
battery, which had been a great deal injured by the 
flood, part of the platform, &c., having been swept 
away ; just outside was a perfect little lake. 

At 6 P.M. I went to hear a lecture delivered by 
the Chaplain-General to the sappers, on the History 
of the Crimea. He went back to the earliest period 
of history, and described the country from those 
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days to the present time^ as the theatre of perpetual 
warfare, and as continually inhabited by barbarous 
tribes, driving one another out in turn. People 
from Heraclea in Asia Minor crossed the Black Sea, 
and occupied the very heights on which we are now 
encamped, as far back as 800 B.G., and Mithridates 
built a wall to protect their successors from the inva- 
sion of a wild tribe of the northern steppes, who 
dashed in in search of booty as soon as the prosperity 
and wealth of their more peaceful neighbours be- 
came tempting. 

The Crimea was at one time in the power of the 
Romans ; but they exercised but little control over 
so distant a province. The Russians under Prince 
Vladimir attacked the Crimea and besieged Sebasto- 
pol about the third century. They took the place 
then by cutting off the water of the town after a 
siege of many months' duration. Vladimir was a 
very able as well as a very earnest man. His mind 
was much disquieted by religious feeling, and he 
strove zealously to discover which of the various 
creeds professed by different nations, was the best. 
Whilst engaged in warlike operations in the 
Crimea, he dispatched ambassadors to Constanti- 
nople, to make enquiries respecting the Christian 
faith. They were introduced into the magnificent 
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church of St. Sophia, now the great temple of 
Mahometanism, and were struck with admiration, 
probably more with the 'splendour of the worship 
than by its spirit and meaning. Their report and 
the efforts of a missionary converted Vladimir, who 
was baptized after the capture of Sebastopol, it is 
supposed, on a spot close to the mouth of the har- 
bour. He did not retain possession of his conquest; 
and nothing more was heard or seen of the Russians 
in the Crimea till the time of Catherine IL The 
lecture was, on the whole, very interesting. 

December 16th. — Old Winter has us at length in 
his clutches, and we begin to see that we shall have 
to rough it a little in our wooden huts. For the last 
two mornings, I have had to break the ice in my bath 
before washing ; my ink I was compelled to thaw 
before I could write my name to the Morning State 
of the Company; and even now, at 11.15 A.M., there 
is a covering of half an inch or so of ice on some 
water at the further end of the room, which appears 
to exhibit no conviction that the temperature in that 
locality has yet risen above 32°. We have as yet 
had no cold comparable to that of Canada, and I do 
not imagine that my experience of severe weather 
will be much increased by a winter in the Crimea. 
I have driven out at Quebec with the mercury more 
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than 40° below freezing point. The great difference 
will of course consist between the dwellings here and 
in Canada. A wooden shed^ with nothing but a 
wood fire to warm it^ is of course a great contrast to a 
solid stone house^ with stoves and fire places, double 
doors and double windows. As a field officer, how- 
ever, my allowance of fuel is large, and with the 
assistance of wood brought from Sebastopol in my 
own cart, I dare say I shall do very well. We have 
coals and charcoal alternately with wood issued as 
rations. 

All the Russian accounts I have seen of the opera- 
tions of the war, are much more true and rational 
than the bombastic descriptions in our newspapers. 
They treat, I think, with a contempt in a certain 
degree well merited, our magnificent achievement of 
capturing the little fort of Kinburn, with a naval 
force sufficient with a few discharges to blow it 
almost to atoms. 

There are no amusements here just now but read- 
ing and walking. I expect Sir William Eyre (the 
General of my Division) in a few minutes, to inspect 
the huts of my Company to-day. I have postponed 
the dinner hour, that he may see the men at their 
meals. I have been enabled to make my fellows 
pretty comfortable. With wood I have brought up 
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in my own cart^ I have managed to line their huts, 
and have given directions for the construction of 
tables. I have also bought each of them a tin plate 
for dinner (before they had nothing), and stone 
drinking mugs. These comforts, with sixty or 
seventy volumes of light reading, and the prospect of 
a good Christmas dinner, have, I think, produced in 
some measure the effect I desired, and made my men 
more contented and well behaved. If you treat 
men like brutes, you cannot wonder at their feeling 
disgusted with themselves, and behaving so as to 
justify the treatment they receive. I have one or 
two ^* shocking bad characters '' among my little 
party of sixty, but I do not despair altogether of any 
one of them. My Serjeants, one in particular, are 
very kind to the men, and hold the same opinion 
that I do, that persuasion is better than force. 

One of my corporals is now engaged in cutting a 
monument (entirely his own design) in stone, to the 
memory of all the sappers and miners who have been 
killed or died during the war. It will be erected in 
the Sappers' Burial Ground. The officers of the 
engineers out here have subscribed very liberally, in 
conjunction with the sappers, to erect a joint monu- 
ment to the memory of all the officers and men of the 
corps who have perished since the com mencement of 
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the war to the fall of Sebastopol. A committee to 
select the sculptor or architect^ and choose the de- 
sign^ has been appointed in London^ and I hope 
when I return home (if It please God I should ever 
do so) to see a worthy memorial to the gallant fellows 
who have fallen out here. 

December 21st. — We have had two or three days of 
most severe weather. On the 19th, the thermometer 
fell below zero at day -break, and even in the hut 
where I lodge, the mercury, though assisted by the 
warmth of a wood fire, did not rise higher than 13° 
at eight, a.m. The wind blew with penetrating 
sharpness from the N.E. The sky was grey and 
gloomy, and the weather generally resembled that of 
a day in the midst of a Canadian winter, when a 
storm is just about to burst in fury over the land- 
scape. In the afternoon, in spite of the cold, I 
walked with Cook, Schaw, and Scratchley to Sebas- 
topol. We met a long procession of French and 
English soldiers, many of them (poor fellows !) look- 
ing half frozen, carrying old beams and planks, 
windows, door frames, and even staves of barrels for 
fuel. One poor little Frangais had the end of his 
nose regularly frost-bitten, and I had the satisfaction 
of restoring animation to it, according to the Canadian 
fashion, by the judicious application of a snow-ball. 
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The little man bore the operation very quietly, 
though he confessed that he burnt a little. We 
found Sebastopol much warmer than the heights on 
which we were encamped. The water of the har- 
bour was steaming like boiling water, as I have seen 
that of the St. Lawrence on a very cold day. On 
our way back, I fell in with a drunken soldier of the 
18th Begiment, who, with the assistance of a corporal 
of the 14th, of the same name as myself, I secured, 
and finally getting more aid, had taken to the guard- 
room. Several men, it appears, have recently been 
frozen to death by lying down, when drunk, to sleep 
on the snow. The sudden change in the weather 
has caused much suffering in the army. One poor 
fellow, on sentry, had both his mms frozen, having, 
incautiously, mounted guard without his mits. Two 
men, even in one of our hospital-huts, warmed by a 
stove in the centre, and supposed to be very com- 
fortable, were actually frost-bitten, and it is said, 
that in one way or other, about 1000 men have suf- 
fered. Orders have been issued for the institution of a 
strict search after stragglers and drunken men ab- 
sent from evening parade, with a view of diminishing 
the chance of casualties from exposure . 

Sunday, December 23rd. — A thaw, and most 
lovely day. Attended Church Service in the morn- 
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ing, and walked in the afternoon with Cook to 
Sebastopol to see the ruins of the dock demolished 
by the French. The town and harbour looked 
charming in the bright sunshine. The demolition 
had succeeded very well. I only hope ours may be 
equally successful. No stones flew more than about 
100 yards, vertically, and the piers and walls con- 
tiguous to the explosion were quite uninjured. The 
troops were withdrawn early in the morning to be 
out of the way in the event of the enemy's opening 
a heavy fire. Had another look at the Buskies with 
a telescope. There were about twenty of them col- 
lected at the water's edge, close to Fort Michael. 
They have built a look-out post on the summit of one 
of their most elevated works. Every time I look 
on the Northern forts they appear stronger. They 
seem beautiful, — constructed and finished with sharp- 
ness and delicacy. The night is most lovely. There 
is a glorious full-moon shining now, and the sky is 
studded with stars. 

Wednesday, December 26th. — Christmas- day has 
passed and gone in the Crimea. It was a day with- 
out incident worth noting. The weather was very 
fine and mild for the time of year. We had service in 
the morning, and I, in company with nearly all my 
brother officers in camp, took the sacrament. The 
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men of my company had a good Christmas dinner^ of 
which a sheep I had given them proved one of 
the chief ingredients. They had arranged^ and even 
decorated^ a hut very comfortably, and were all 
seated together round the good fare^ spread out on a 
couple of long tables> when I paid my visit. After 
wishing them a merry Christmas^ and inquiring 
whether they had a good dinner^ I drank their 
healths in a glass of sherry^ offered me on a glass 
plate by the color sergeant. One of the men then 
called out " Three cheers for Major Ranken," which 
was heartily responded to^ and in the midst of which 
I withdrew. 

In the afternoon I accompanied Colonel Bent, 
Ewart, Schaw, Cooke, Scratchley, and Graham to 
Inkermann. We visited the engineers' burial ground 
at the old right attack camp, and continued our walk 
to the redoubts on the heights, opposite Inkermann, 
held by the French. The view of the town and har- 
bour of Sebastopol from the heights we were on was 
very fine. Our position at Inkermann seems a na- 
turally strong one, but there were, I was surprised 
to find, very few guns mounted in any of the re- 
doubts we saw. 

Our Christmas dinner, the component parts of 
which were furnished by various contributions, had 
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well nigh proved a failure. Fate seemed, in fact, to 
frown on our efforts. A fat turkey, which we had 
permitted to indulge our imaginations with the hope 
pf devouring, was stolen on the 24th, and a haunch 
of goat, destined for the other ^^piice de resistanccy^ 
was likewise unceremoniously walked off with by 
some scoundrel on Christmas-day itself. When I 
returned from my walk at 3. 30 P. M., I found little 
or no preparations had been made. Cooks and ser- 
vants were missing, or the worse for liquor, and our 
prospects anything but cheering. A goose and a 
shoulder of goat supplied the missing dishes. I 
worked like a servant, and laid the table, drew the 
wine corks, &c., myself, till shortly after six we had 
the unexpected satisfaction of hearing, spite of all 
difficulties and disappointments, dinner was ready. 

Our party was ten in number (Colonel Gordon, 
Major Ewart, Major Cooke, Major Nicholson, Cap- 
tain Schaw, Dr, Dowding, Lieutenant Graham, 
Gordon, Scratchley, and myself). Our dinner con- 
sisted of soup, a goose, a shoulder of goat (nearly 
raw), a ham, a tongue (bad), a preserved chicken 
(very seedy), and plum pudding, gooseberry tart, 
and stewed apples. It went off very well on the 
whole, and was kept up, successfully, till between 
eleven and twelve o'clock. 
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December 29tli. — ColddsT; rode in the afternoon 
with Scntchlej to the left of the Roseian works, 
Tisiting the Quarantine fort and the French batteries 
erected in its Ticinitr. It was the first time that I 
had been to see this portion ci the Rosdan lines. 
I was struck with the crenalated wall, evidently the 
conmiencement of a pennanent diain of works for 
the defence of the city. Hie Quarantine fort is a 
large, long, and narrow work, with broad ditches, 
strongly palisaded, and with rcTetments of bricks 
formed of day and straw, very neatly built up, and 
combined with masonry walls. Fort Constantine 
appeared quite close to us. The French batteries 
are well built, and mount a number of guns and 
some very heavy mortars, bearing to all appearance 
principally on Fort Constantino. The solidity and 
finish of the Russian works are as conspicuous and 
admirable here as at all points of their wonderful 
lines. We passed through the Cemetery, the scene 
of a great struggle between the French and Rus- 
sians ; the grave-stones were much injured, and the 
ground strewed with broken stones : and I saw a 
marble monument to the memory of Mrs. Upton 
(wife of the English engineer who constructed the 
Docks) and her two young children. The inscrip- 
tion was in English and Russian. 
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In the evening I went to Ewart's hut, to consult 
with him about ordering some wine, and on my 
return, I read a novel called The Head of the 
Family y which I liked on the whole ; it is evidently 
written by a woman, as the insight into female cha- 
racter is very deep, and the delineations are some- 
times both delicate and beautiful. How seldom one 
meets with the heroines of novels in real life 1 those 
pure loving women whom we picture to ourselves in 
day dreams, and so ardently wish to encounter. 

December 31st, 11.50 p.m. — Ten minutes or less 
and 1855 is over, I will not moralize on the sub- 
ject, but express a hearty and fervent wish that 1856 
may prove a bright contrast to this last eventful 
year. The English papers tell us that Europe is 
balanced between peace and war. A few days will 
decide the great question, and the destinies of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions, of human beings. What a 
state of anxious suspense ! 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE NEW TEAR. 



Our mess is at lengthy spite of difficulties and 
struggles, fairly started, I have almost the sole 
direction of it, and go into " my kitchen " and con- 
fer with my cook on the important subject of dinner 
regularly every morning after breakfast- The diffi- 
culties of house-keeping are something^ when, as is 
often the case, messengers are sent on vain expedi- 
tions for fourteen miles or so, over the muddy roads, 
and return almost empty-handed, — when a cart is 
two days and a night bringing up some wine from 
Kazatch bay, — when two journeys to Kamiesch are 
necessary to procure a dozen scare-crow fowls (at the 
modest price of 45. 9rf. each). I am expecting supplies 
from Baidar, Sinope, Constantinople, and Malta. 

Being the fortunate possessor of a cart and mule 
of my own, I manage to accumulate, by a series 
of efforts, a certain stock in hand, — a few sheep and 
goats, some flour, potatoes, &c.; so that I do not suf- 
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fer under a daily pressure, and am free to devote my 
powers to the future. Had we to depend on Govern- 
ment supplies, we should, even now, have salt pork 
and beef to live on four days out of the seven, and 
get bread only once or twice a week. 

The poor French soldiers suffer a great deal, 
though nothing is said of it. There is a vast con- 
trast between the conditions of the two armies. 
Our men fat, healthy, and both well and warmly 
clad, and lodged ; the French pale, thin, and many 
of them still under canvas. It is sometimes melan- 
choly to see the poor fellows looking half starved, 
though still soldier-like and resolute, hovering about 
an English camp, enquiring anxiously if there is any 
*^ biscuit " to be sold. They are too proud to accept 
it as a gift. I do not think this suffering is universal 
through the whole French army, but I am sure a 
great deal of real want and sickness exists, perhaps 
not more than might have been expected under the 
circumstances, but still painful to contrast with our 
own prosperity and abundance. 

Last night, in company with a large group of 

engineer officers, I witnessed some explosions in the 

docks. The charges were fired by galvanic batteries, 

and the result I understand is very satisfactory. It 

was so dark that no one was able, at the time, to see 

a 
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its effect. Our walk home through the Redan, and 
over rough and difficult ground, was rather hard 
work. 

January 6th. — No incident worth mentioning has 
occurred within the last two or three days. 

On January 4th (my twenty-eighth birthday) 
Barnston dined with me. 

Yesterday I rode with Scratchley to Kazatch bay, 
to visit a detachment of my company at work there. 
The road to Kamiesch was crowded with French 
waggons laden with hay, bread, &c., and we encoun- 
tered likewise large parties of soldiers carrying fire 
wood, and strings of mules with chests containing 
boiled beef, swung over their backs like panniers. 
A French soldier here and there, by way of making 
his animal more contented, sitting complacently on 
its back, in the centre of the said chests, and seem- 
ingly well satisfied with his temporary throne. 

Kazatch bay I had not seen before. It is a small 
harbour. A miniature dockyard, and a few huts 
occupied chiefly by marine guards, or used as stores 
or offices, are the only buildings visible. There 
were two floating batteries looking like pictures of 
clumsy solidity in harbour. These had arrived from 
England subsequent to the bombardment of Kin- 
burn. My sappers are engaged in making landing 
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piers for the navy, and in erecting huts. The wind 
rose and became piercingly cold in the afternoon, and 
we were not sorry to get to camp again. 

To-day, after church, I walked with four or five 
others for a couple of hours. The whole country is 
now covered with snow to the depth of a foot or 
more. The sleighing would be excellent were there 
sleighs to drive. I think of fitting one up. 

January 12th. — Two days ago I rode with Scratch- 
ley to Kamara, to pay Montague and Edwards a 
visit. I found the Sardinian army very snugly 
hutted ; their camps perfect models of neatness and 
good. Many French regiments were still under 
canvas. Montague and Edwards had effected great 
improvements in their little settlement. Their 
" drawing room " was decorated with green fir 
branches and sprigs of misletoe ; the initials V. R., 
with a scroll partially encircling them, giving a loyal 
air to the apartment. 

On Thursday I attended a meet, and rode across 
country on my little mare Margaret, in a grand 
paper hunt. The ground was very heavy, and took 
it out of the horses considerably. My nag carried 
me excellently well, and took her jumps in a style 
that excited the admiration of the field. 

Last night, I ploughed my way, with the assist- 
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ance of a lantern^ and a very limited allowance of 
moonlight^ through the mud, to see the Amateur 
Theatricals of the Fourth Division. The audience 
were smoking vigorously when we arrived, though 
the premonitory notes of the orchestra told us we 
were in time. We saw, and laughed heartily at, two 
capital farces, capitally acted. The ladies' parts were 
wonderfully well sustained. The fainting fits and 
** interesting agitation" were perfect. 

These little breaks in the monotony of Crimean 
life do one good. There was a rumour, originating 
from the French head-quarters yesterday, that the 
Russians intended attacking our position at daybreak 
this morning. They have not done so however. 
The firing from the North shore is much slacker 
than it formerly was. 

January 18th. — On the 16th we entertained at din- 
ner three Danish and three Spanish officers of engi- 
neers and artillery. The party numbered twenty-one 
altogether, and passed off very well. The senior offi- 
cers of both parties sat on either side of our Colonel. 
The Spaniard was a rather formal individual, polite 
and proud, in fact, thoroughly Spanish. He spoke 
with a reserved formality, intended doubtless for dig- 
nity, but which to Englishmen, accustomed to an al- 
most unreserved freedom of intercourse between all 
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ranks of gentlemen^ appeared rather an excess of stiff- 
ness. He was, however, polite and gentlemanlike in 
his bearing, and seemed to enjoy the entertainment 
thoroughly in his own quiet way. Of the other 
dons, one was a lively rattling little Cuban, le Capi- 
taine (TArtillerie Villason, who smoked cigarettes 
and conversed in sprightly manner ; the other quiet 
and affable, always ready with a smile, and an ex- 
pression of assent or approval. The Danes were 
contrasts to these. The chief (whom we nicknamed 
Canute) smoked philosophically and spoke little. 
The others were full of professions of pleasure, &c., 
and very anxious to obtain information. 

Tuesday, 22nd. — The rumours of peace which 
reached the camp yesterday have received still 
further confirmation. Col. Froissart, the command- 
ing engineer of the French army, told Col. Gordon 
that he himself had seen a despatch addressed to 
Marshal Pelissier, stating that Russia had accepted 
the terms offered by the Allies ; and he further said 
that he had given orders to press forward the demo- 
lition of the locks and wharves in Sebastopol, as the 
operations might at any moment be suspended. 
These are great and glorious news if they can be 
relied on. I most sincerely trust that better and 
brighter times are about to dawn upon us. I think 
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the hard fight has not been fought in vain — that we 
have taught Kussia a lesson that she will not soon 
forget— thrown her back fifty, perhaps a hundred 
years in her career of conquest, which she so conve- 
niently styles her destiny. 

We are full of doubts and conjectures as to what 
may be done next. Though England may not 

quite have fulfilled the anticipation of that restless, 
^* exigeanty^ dissatisfied, and not over wise portion of 
her citizens, which may be designated the John Bull 
class of her subjects, she occupies, nevertheless, a most 
imposing attitude at the present moment. Thoroughly 
roused, thoroughly in earnest, straining every sinew of 
her huge frame ; with trade and finances most flourish- 
ing; with a navy and an army such as, perhaps, she 
never had before, what, in human probability, would 
she not be able to accomplish ? It will, perhaps, be 
rather difficult to appease, at once, the excitement, and 
repress the appetite for war, conquests, and glory, but 
she will show her greatness and self-denial more by 
forbearing than by acting. I trust most fervently that, 
if Kussia is really in earnest, and wishes sincerely for 
peace, this great blessing may not be lost by foolish 
clamour, greedy ambition, and restless dissatisfaction. 
If our pride has been a little humbled, we shall doubt- 
less be benefited by it. Our overweening self-con fi- 
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dence often bordered on almost insolent arrogance. 
We have had our lesson as well as the Czar of all the 
Russians. 

January 24th.— rLast night we had a party at 
mess^ eighteen in number^ including General Bar- 
nard, commanding Second Division, and formerly 
chief of the staff, and General Crawfurd^ command- 
ing the Brigade of Guards. The dinner passed off 
admirably. The Bill of Fare was as follows : 

BILL OF FAEB. 



Royal Enffineei's* Mess, Camp near Sebastopol, Jan, 2Srd, 1866. 

Giblet Soup. Pea Soup. 

Boast Goose. 

Boards Head. Green Peas. Haggis. 

Boiled Leg of Mutton. 

Pork Cutlets. Curry. 

Boast Loin of Pork. 

Stewed Sheep's Head. Green Peas. 

Minced Beef and Ham. 
Beef Steak Pie. 



SECOND COURSE. 

Apple Pie. 
Jelly. Stewed Apples and Bice. 

Vermicelli Pudding. 

Baspberry Tart. Boly-poly Pudding. 

Apple Puffs. Maccaroni and Cheese. Cherry Tart. 

Bice Pudding. 
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General Crawfurd took possession of a copy to 
send home to his friends in England as a curiosity, 
and a specimen of what the hardships of the Crimea 
were. His aide-de-camp complimented me on the 
dinner, and said that ^' our mess " beat that of the 
Grenadier Guards hollow, though they spared no 
expense, and gave their cook £12 a month. Our 
cook gets £7, which one would think quite sufficient 
for an ordinary mortal. He deserves great credit 
for the manner in which, notwithstanding drawbacks 
and deficiencies (such as the total absence of eggs, 
fresh milk, &c.), he manages to put a dinner on the 
table. 

General Barnard confirmed all the reports and 
statements respecting the acceptance by Russia of 
the terms offered by the allies. It is generally 
believed in the army that peace is all but certain. 
I trust in God it may prove true. It appears almost 
like a dream to think that the great contest is really 
over, and that before a few months have passed, we 
may find ourselves at home again, or in some peace- 
ful colonial garrison. Supposing even that the 
tidings are fully confirmed, it will take some months 
before this large army, with its thousands of mules 
and horses, and imn^ense accumulation of stores and 
materials can be removed. The Quarter-Master- 
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General of the army, I believe, expressed his opinion 
that SIX months would be required. What joy and 
gladness will be wafted to the anxious hearts of 
friends and relatives all over England, by these great 
news 1 I shall be truly rejoiced; and, though I should 
feel a great interest in a campaign in the field, and 
besides stand chance of further promotion and dis- 
tinction, I cannot for a moment weigh these induce- 
ments with the horrors and misery of war. I have 
been behind the scenes, and seen too much of the 
stern reality, to be caught by such shadows. How 
delighted I shall be to feel I am once more at home I 
I have had of course many doubts and misgivings as 
to the chances of my ever seeing any one I loved, or 
my country again. I have seen so much of death in 
every shape, that I began to look on my own exist- 
ence as hanging by the merest thread, which any 
accident, or apparent accident, might sever. 

Death is spoken of with such indifference out here, 
and treated necessarily as such an ordinary every- 
day event of war, that one loses in some measure the 
horror one feels of it in peaceful times. I thought the 
spectacle of a battle-field would be more dreadful than 
it really was. I have found the sight of suffering far 
more distressing than that of death, and, if anything, 

more melancholy. 

G 5 
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Sunday, February 10. — Since my last entry I 
have been engaged in various duties^ the chief being 
the demolition of portions of the White Buildings or 
large Russian barracks in Sebastopol, and I have 
made a variety of experiments in blasting, mining, 
&c., all of which have as yet succeeded well 
enough. 

Friday, February 15. — On Monday I again re- 
turned to my labors at the White Buildings ; had an 
explosion in the afternoon, at which a large number 
of French and spectators were present. Tried the 
experiment of connecting the charges by powder 
hose under ground ; it did not answer, and the whole 
explosion was a failure, to my great mortification. 

On Tuesday, however, by an alteration in the 
arrangement, I blew up and demolished great portion 
of the wall experimented on. 

Wednesday I spent up in camp, visiting the 
Land Transport Corps, and giving direction for the 
formation of a fresh watering place. 

February 22nd. — On a court-martial, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday. Have been several times 
to Sobastopol. The operations for the demolition of 
the White Buildings progress rapidly. The northern 
range has been mined throughout, shafts having 
been sunk, or chambers formed in the walls, accord- 
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ing to Circumstances, for the destruction of the whole 
building, vaults, partition walls, &c. 

We have had several days of most severe frost, 
the thermometer at head-quarters near zero in the 
morning, and a sharp piercing wind from the north. 
To-day it is quite warm, and half a gale of wind 
blowing from the south, making doors creak, and 
tents flap. 

Our news from England are that the Peace Con- 
ference will assemble about the end of the month, 
and that the armistice, when signed, will probably 
extend to the 31st of March. 

The French seem very sanguine respecting peace, 
and it is even rumoured that the Emperors of Kussia 
and Austria will pay a visit to Paris, when the 
negotiations have terminated : the former visit I 
should think improbable. 

On Wednesday last, we entertained six sergeants 
of sappers who had obtained their promotion into 
the Land Transport Corps. My old color sergeant 
Falkner was one of the party. The dinner passed 
off very well, and the " comets " seemed to enjoy 
themselves. We sang a portion of God save the 
Queen, as a wind up — no man recollected the 
whole. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LAST DBATH IN THE CRIMEA. 

On the 28th of February, less than a week after 
the last entry in his Journal, the accident which 
deprived my brother of life took place. 

The following is Sir William Codrington's dis- 
patch to Lord Panmure, giving official intelligence 
of his death. 

" Sebastopol, Feb. 29. 
"My Lord, 

" I regret extremely to have to inform your Lordship 
of the death of Major Banken of the Boyal Engineers. 

" He had the superintendence of the operations necessary 
for the destruction of the large White Barracks, in the Eara- 
belnaia, where part of the mines were fired yesterday after- 
noon, but several of them did not explode. 

" Major Banken, in the energetic performance of his duty, 
seems to have proceeded to light the fuse again in several 
places where the connexion had failed. It appears the 
powder hose, as well as the fuse ignited, the explosion took 
place, and buried him under the ruins of part of the wall. 

"Energetic efforts were made at once to discover the 
body, and the removal of the ruins began and continued 
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throughout the night. This morning the body was found. 
Death must have been immediate ; and thus this excellent 
and gallant officer, who had done good duty in the siege and 
at the assault of the Redan, lost his life from eagerness to 
complete the work entrusted to him. 

" I have, &c., 

"W. J. CODRINGTON, 

" General Commanding.'' 
" The Lord Panmure, &c." 

Colonel Gordon of the Royal Engineers (now 
Colonel Gordon, C.B., Deputy Adjutant-General) 
wrote on the same day to a near connection of our 
family, a letter, which, by his kind permission, I 
insert. 

" Camp, Sevastopol, Feb. 29th, 1866. 
" Sir, 

'' I presume that a telegraphic communication has reached 
you of the death of Major Ranken, Royal Engineers. This 
very sad event occurred yesterday, the 28th instant, at about 
five P.M. 

" To him was intrusted the demolition of the large Naval 
Barracks, called the * White Buildings.* 

" At about half -past four p.m. on the 28th the mines were 
fired. 

" Several of the mines in one building having missed fire. 
Major Ranken made fresh arrangements for firing them, he 
himself taking up a position in the interior of the building 
to fire one set of mines. 

" I was on the outside of the building close to him. With 
a light in his hand he called to the men to run away as fast 
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as possible, for there was only a minute for them to escape. 
He stooped down and lighted the train. I supposed that he 
had attached to the focus of the powder hoses, a length of 
Bickford's fuse of about a yard, which is calculated to bum 
for about a minute, the time he allowed himself for escape 
out of the building 

^* But no sooner had he applied his light than (from what 
cause I know not) I saw the running fire and smoke of 
the ignited hoses. 

" The crash and fall of the walls and roof followed almost 
immediately. Men crept wherever they could into the ruins 
to listen for sounds of life, but alas ! none were heard. A 
working party was immediately put on, and search was con- 
tinued by reliefs of men during the whole night until about 
eight o'clock this morning, when his body was found. His 
death must have been instantaneous. 

" This very melancholy event, coming at a time when we 
were all so well, and had been so long without a casualty, 
has cast a gloom over us that I can compare to no other but 
that which followed the announcement of poor Leving's 
death in Bulgaria. As then, so now, there are not the dis- 
tractions of war to withdraw our thoughts from brooding 
over such a sudden and awful lesson of the uncertainty of 
human life. 

" Ranken had escaped the perils of the siege. On the 
memorable 8th of September, by his cool courage and in- 
trepid zeal, he won a name for himself in this army, and on 
that day too, he, by his gallant bearing, contributed to raise 
the reputation of that corps which now laments over the 
untimely death of oue of the best and the bravest. 

" The sorrow that is felt in this camp has spread far and 
wide to other camps, for he was greatly esteemed, and 
especially in his own, the 3rd, Division. 
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"General Sir William Eyre, commanding that Division, 
and many Officers of distinction, will attend the faneral to- 
morrow. We will bury him side by side with those who 
have gone before him. The burial place is on the left bank 
of the ravine, at the bottom of which is Careeniug Bay, and 
its top the Windmill. The spot is not quite 400 yards 
below the mill, and a little below the Engineers' encamp- 
ment, Right Attack. His brother officers would have 
erected a stone to his memory, but I know that this will be 
done by the non-commissioned officers and men of his com- 
pany; and much as we desire to do him honour, we will give 
way to the men. 

" A good, a kind, and a just officer he was, and greatly 
was he beloved by them. Many years his junior, I cannot 
boast of having been amongst his most intimate friends ; 
but for some time past I have been his immediate Com- 
manding Officer, and I hope, his friend, and I can truly say 
from myself and all my brother officers, that he left behind 
him a name that will long be remembered, and will never 
be mentioned but with honour. 

" He had great attainments, great zeal, and he was an of- 
ficer of approved courage ; kind and cheerful, he endeared 
himself to all. Respected and admired for his benevolence, 
and for his truly Christian conduct ; his brother officers have 
a firm hope that he has been found worthy of the heavenly 
inheritance. 

" This will lighten our grief, and may God, in his mercy, 
cause it to bring consolation to you, and to all who mourn 
so great a loss. 

" Yours very truly, 

"J. W. Gordon, 
"Capt. Royal Engineers and Colonel." 

"Lieut.-Col. Askwith, R.A.^ 
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My brother was buried on Sunday, March the 2nd. 
A correspondent of the ^' Daily News** describes his 
funeral, and the generous sympathy exhibited by his 
brother officers. 

" Sebastopol, March 4th. 

" The funeral of the late Major Banken, R.E., was, on ac- 
count of the weather, postponed from Saturday to Sunday 
afternoon at two o'clock. He was buried at the right attack 
burial-ground of the Engineers, near the famous mill. 
Bound this piece of ground a stone wall has been built, and 
within the enclosure eleven officers of engineers are buried, 
viz., Colonel Alexander ; Captains Craigie, King, Crofton, 
Jesse, Dawson ; Lieutenants Murray, Bainbrigge, Lowry, 
Carter, and Graves ; besides three artillery officers, viz. 
Captain Gordon and Lieutenants Mitchell and Luce. A 
tombstone has been erected to the memory of Captain 
Inglis, R.E., who was drowned in the Prince on the 14th 
of November, 1854. In addition to these officers, all the 
sappers who were killed in the right attack, or died in the 
right attack camp up to the commencement of last August, 
have been likewise buried here, and a very handsome stone 
monument has been placed by their comrades to their 
memory. At the funeral, which was one of the largest in 
the Crimea, most of the officers following rode ; this was 
necessary on account of the distance and the mud. The 
body was carried on a gun carriage, preceded by a firing party 
of the sappers, and four bands of the 3rd Division, being 
followed by Colonel Gordon and his brother officers. Colonel 
Lloyd and staff, a large number of artillery and infantry 
officers, and lastly, by his General, Sir William Eyre and 
staff. Major Banken was attached as engineer to the 3rd 
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DivisioD, although he was temporarily employed in destroying 
the White Buildings, where he met his death in so melan- 
choly a manner." 

Many were the high eulogiums that subsequently 
appeared in various Newspapers, from amongst 
which I select the following from the ^^ Morning 
Pose and the " Times:' 

The " Morning Posf^ 
" The late MAJOE GEORGE RANKEN, R.E. 

" Two days ago our obituary contained this notice — ' On 
the 28th ult., killed at Sebastopol, by an accidental explo- 
sion, Major George Ranken, royal engineers, aged 27, 
deeply lamented.' Major Ranken, a few months ago, vo- 
lunteered for service in the Crimea, and had the good 
fortune to escape without injury from the attack upon the 
Redan, in which he led the party entrusted with the carry- 
ing of the scaling-ladders. When he arrived in the Crimea, 
he held merely the rank of Lieutenant, but having succeeded 
to a company by a death vacancy, his gallant conduct, in 
leading the storming party in the memorable attack which 
we have mentioned, led to his promotion to the rank of Ma- 
jor *for distinguished services in the field.' The honour 
which he thus nobly won, it has not been permitted him, by 
the decrees of an all-wise Providence, long to enjoy. His 
death will be lamented by the distinguished corps, of which 
he was an ornament — by his friends, who can only be sus- 
tained under their unexpected and melancholy bereavement 
by the knowledge, that every grace which elevates and dig- 
nifies the Christian character were united in this gallant and 
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accomplished gentleman. Major Eanken served for seyeral 
years in Canada, and when, in the autumn of 1854, the 
cholera broke out in that province, at his own expense he 
printed and circulated the instructions that had been issued 
by the Board of Health in this country, in the hope of stay- 
ing the ravages of that fearful pestilence. In no place more 
than in Canada will his loss be deplored, where his virtues 
and his amiability will long be held in remembrance. On 
his return to this country he was detached to inspect the 
fortifications in Scotland, but not desiring to enjoy that ease 
to which his colonial service entitled him, he volunteered 
for the Crimea, where he arrived in time to participate in the 
glories of that army which he loved so well, and to find a 
premature grave. He took a lively interest in aU matters 
connected with his profession, and these columns have been 
the means of conveying to the public many valuable sugges- 
tions from his pen calculated t^ promote the efficiency of the 
army. He has met a soldier's death — not by the hands of 
the enemy, but by an unforeseen and melancholy accident ; 
but his name will long be afiectionately remembered by his 
friends, by his companions in arms, and, we would fain hope, 
by a grateful country." 

The " Times,'' Friday, March 21^ 1866. 

" It is with the sincerest regret that I record the death of 
a most amiable young man and gallant officer — ^Major George 
Eanken, of the Royal Engineers, who was killed in the 
zealous discharge of his duty at the explosion of the White 
Buildings on Thursday evening last. The accident occurred 
at the south-western corner of the edifice, and has been 
related to me as follows : — A mine having failed to explode, 
and some minutes having elapsed, Major Ranken sent his 
men to a distance, and himself entered the place to renew 
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the train, scattering loose powder over it. From the posi- 
tion in which his corpse was found, it is supposed that he 
had completed his perilous task, and was about getting 
through a window, when the explosion took place, and the 
building fell in. His arm was broken, and there were inju- 
ries to the skull and spine, which must have occasioned 
instant death. Army Works Corps men dug for his body 
until midnight on Thursday; they were then relieved by 
sappers. The body was not extricated until past 8 o'clock 
on Friday morning. The unfortunate officer was buried 
yesterday, with military honours, at the Engineers' Ceme- 
tery, Left Attack. He was followed to the grave by General 
Eyre, commanding the Third Division ; by Colonel Lloyd, 
commanding the Royal Engineers ; and l;)y.a large number 
of officers of his own corps and of other arms. Major 
Banken, as you will doubtless remember, commanded the 
ladder party in the attack on the Redan. He was a most 
promising officer, a great favorite with his comrades, and 
his loss is deplored by all who knew him. It was hard to 
have escaped the murderous fire of the 8th of September 
only to die, less than six months later, crushed beneath a 
shattered wall. If peace be now definitely made. Major 
Ranken will, perhaps, have the melancholy distinction of 
being the last Englishman killed in the Crimea. The last 
Frenchman killed here, up to this date, fell in a duel. Two 
French officers, who have gone through the whole war 
unwounded, quarrelled the other day and fought with sabres ; 
one was killed, and the other was so badly hurt that he is 
not expected to live." 

These extracts will suffice to show the depth and 
universality of the regret and grief felt by those 
acquainted with his noble character and actions^ and 
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such, with very numerous private letters, bear pre- 
cious testimony to his worth and good deeds. 

The commencement of the Journal (from which 
I have extracted most of what is contained in 
this volume), dates from April, 1853. Written 
by my brother, exclusively for his own inspec- 
tion, it contains many touching reflections on 
the existence of imperfections in his disposition 
(known frequently only to himself); many earnest 
wishes for growth in grace ; many unselfish projects 
of future usefulness, and many self-reproaches on 
account of neglected opportunities. They exhibit the 
workings of a mind singularly devoid of self-interested 
motives, full of humility, generosity, sincerity, and 
truth. I shrink from dilating in any degree on 
matters of a private personal character, such as are 
many which with a most sad pleasure I have read, 
and which, in my opinion, should never be made 
known but to most dear and intimate friends, to those 
who in life were especially beloved and confided in. 

Without any departure from such a rule, there 
are, I find, some observations written in the month 
of April, 1855, which I shall insert here, as giving 
probably a better idea of my brother's character and 
feelings than any feeble description of my own 
would succeed in doing. They are these — 
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*^ The question which, in my opinion, we should 
all ask ourselves is, * What good can I do in this 
world before I go hence, and am numbered with the 
things that were ? ' What I wish is to be filled with 
a fine enthusiasm, an onward pressing feeling which 
will bear me up and carry me through diflSculties, 
danger, and opposition — an enthusiasm for what- 
ever is right, noble, lovely, and of good report. I 
should wish to be filled to overflowing with an in- 
tense sympathy for all that is suffering, oppressed, 
bowed down, isolated, stricken, and comfortless ; a 
yearning and a longing to bind up the wounds of the 
broken-hearted — to pour comfort into the breast of 
the comfortless — to remove the heavy burthen from 
the shoulders of those who strive honestly and 
nobly — to whisper encouragement into the heart 
that desponds. And I should wish no less to drink 
in and enjoy to the uttermost the beauty of all 
things in nature and in art — to read their meanings, 
and to comprehend the eloquence of their silent lan- 
guage — to possess a soul unfettered and uncramped, 
free to think, feel, and love ; to feel that I had a 
a spirit within me fresh as it were from the hand of 
the Great Creator. I should wish, too, for the 
greatness of mind which would recognise merit 
wherever I met with it, and do all honour to it even 
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when it might be despised by all else. I should 

wish also, if it were possible, to pass through life, 

without sneering at or ridiculing anything, or to 

ridicule only in the sense of wholesome sarcasm or 

pleasant banter. 

« « « « « « « 

" There appears to me to be a dreadful, stiff, ste- 
reotyped monotony among men ; somehow or other 
they never unburthen themselves to one another 
freely and fully. There is always an inner conscious- 
ness which but too frequently belies the outward word 
and action ; there is a want of sympathy between 
soul and soul. For instance, people talk of what they 
neither think, feel, nor care about, except perhaps 
transiently, and each knows that the other mind is 
occupied with thoughts at variance with the com- 
mon-places, the frivolities, or the measured formal- 
ities which he or she may be uttering. This of 
course is not always so, but it occurs too often, and 
tends to kill, strangle, and suppress much that is 
good, noble, and true in us. Bulwer says, and I 
fear too justly, that the souls of few are known even 
to their most intimate friends — that if a man tried 
to express what was in him, and to awaken sympathy 
for his thoughts and feelings even in the breast of 
those who loved him most^ he would be misunder- 
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stood and considered tedious ; he would fail to obtain 
what he sought, and shrink back into himself again. 
" How strange this is ! It seems as though the 
soul could hold intimate communion with none but 
God alone. God has that insight into us which 
man cannot have, and God loves us all with an 
infinite love, and sympathizes with us with an infi- 
nite sympathy. If we cannot — and we certainly 
cannot — meet with what we seek for from men, we 
draw nearer to God, and give Him our whole heart 
with all its imperfections, and its unanalyzed chaos 
of thought and feeling." 



!•■ 
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The following Letters, which are amongst my 
brother's many communications to the Press, both 
in Canada and England, (generally under the sig- 
nature of Delta,) treat of subjects of so much public 
interest that I need no excuse for inserting them. 

To the Editor of the " Quebec Morning Chronicle,^ 

" EMIGEANTS. 

" Sir, 
**It strikes me as a somewhat peculiar circumstance, 
that there should be no society in Quebec for the specific 
purpose of affording relief to distressed emigi-ants on their 
arrival in this country. The amount of misery and destitu- 
tion which passes annually through this city is enormous. 
It surely has a claim on our sympathies and on our assist- 
ance, and we cannot relieve ourselves entirely of the re- 
sponsibility of affording such " help in time of need,*' because 
those who require it do not come to settle here. It is suffi- 
cient for us that they are ignorant and want counsel, that 
they are destitute and in suffering, and want sympathy and 
assistance. I have authority for stating that there is great 
misery and most severe distress prevailing among many of 
the poor emigrants who pass through this city. "What drove 
them from their own dear native land but misery or famine 
staring them gauntly in the face ? They come out many of 
them in almost utter ignorance of the country (I will not 
say this is invariably the case, but it is often so) They 
imagine it a land of hope and promise, and they build 
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golden dreams of future success and prosperity, and though 
they are not wholly mistaken, they little know the difficul- 
ties that are before them, or the labours and trials they 
must undergo before their hopes are realised. Those who 
emigrate, too, are often burthened with large families > 
there are few in this city who have not seen them collected 
in groups on the wharves previous to their embarkation on 
the steamer which is to take them the first stage of the 
journey, or huddled together near her bows more like pigs 
or sheep than human beings. The spectacle is surely both 
an interesting and an affecting one. It is a living reproach 
to us, to a large community of Christians, many speaking the 
same language and coming from the same land — that this 
distress should pass by comparatively unnoticed and un- 
heeded. — We should always recollect that a little assistance, 
at the outset of a man's career, is often infinitely more valu- 
able than great assistance at a subsequent period. 

" The unrelieved misery which exists under their very eyes 
is a great and terrible reproach to those who live at ease 
and indifferent to the lot of others, and it will rise hereafter 
as a terrible witness against many a man and woman. 

" Nearly all the crime and misery which exists among the 
poorer classes of mankind exists from want of sympathy, 
from the indifference of those who receiving their being from 
the same God, appropriate with heartless selfishness the 
blessings which accompany it to themselves, and close their 
hearts against the wants and suffering which keep from 
companionship with the existence of their miserable brethren. 
How much might all of us do I How little do any of us per- 
form ! and yet our duty to our neighbour is to love him as 
ourselves. We may remember not inappropriately that the 
charitable offices of the good Samaritan were performed to 
a traveller, 

** I think the question has only to be fairly stated to be 

H 
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agreed to, and acted on. There are few I believe in this 

city who would not contribute towards so good a work. The 

whole winter is before them, the season of charity, love, and 

good-will towards men. Let them avail themselves, when 

spring returns to welcome, cheer, and assist some of the 

poor outcasts and exiles whom necessity has driven to a 

strange land. 

I remain, &c. 

To the Editor of the " Quebec Morning Chronicle,"" 

" Sir, 
"Would you permit me through the medium of your 
columns to offer the following suggestion to the considera- 
tion of your readers with respect to provision for the recep- 
tion and relief of sick or destitute emigrants. The presence 
of this class in the crowded, hot, and dirty streets of the 
lower town, at this season of the year, is just regarded as 
most objectionable in every way, and yet the question 
naturally occurs, what is to become of the poor creatures ? 
They must go somewhere. They are possibly too unwell, or 
too weak to continue their journey immediately ; they want 
food, rest, or money ; but they find no door open to them 
but those of low beer shops, or dirty stifling dwellings, 
where it is marvellous that human beings contrive to live at 
all. I would venture to suggest that a great relief would be 
afiforded to the city, and the ends of humanity effectively 
promoted, by the establishment of one, or more, large emi- 
grant hulks for the reception of all emigrants who, it might 
be clearly ascertained were incapable of continuing their 
journey. These reception ships might be under the control 
of government, or of a private society supported by volun- 
tary contribution. However, it would be clearly the duty <rf 
government, with the large surplus fund at their disposal, 
to assist and support to the uttermost, any private enter- 
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prise undertaken for so laudable an object. I merely throw 
out this suggestion for consideration, as its practicability 
and advantages appear obvious; and though schemes, in 
every respect preferable, may present themselves to others, 
yet I believe that it is desirable that suggestions which ap- 
pear practicable, should be made the object of discussion and 
comparison, and it is with this conviction, that I have 
addressed myself to the public through the medium of your 

columns. 

" I am Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" DEIiTA." 
" Quebec, July 12, 1864." 

To the Editor of the " Morning PostJ* 

" THE WAE AND THE ARMY. 
" Sir, 

"At a crisis like the present it behoves every one to assist 
his country to the utmost of his power, and to embrace 
any opportunity that may present itself of rendering it 
a service. Though filling a subordinate position in the 
service, I would venture, with all deference to superior judg- 
ment, to offer a few suggestions as to the course which 
I consider might be advantageously pursued by Govern- 
ment and by the military authorities in the present 
emergency. 

" It is our object, at the opening of the campaign on a 
grand scale in the ensuing spring, to have a large, well- 
equipped, well-organized, army in the field, which shall 
support our claim, not only to supereminent bravery, but 
to super-eminent intelligence. We hAve no desire to blush 
again, and to mourn again, over such a series of fatal errors 
as have jmarked our progress hitherto before the walls 
of Sebastopol. We wish to retrieve our character, to 
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rectify and remedy what is amiss, and to guard against 
the repetition of similai- calamities. We desire to bring 
into the field an army which in every respect may worthily 
represent the nation. Let us see how this is to be done. 

" Where do we in the first instance turn to ? Naturally 
to the youth of our own country. The military spirit of 
the people has been appealed to, and this appeal has met 
with a hearty, though perhaps not unanimous, response. 
We should first consider how this spirit, which is at the 
present crisis the mainstay of the country, may be best 
promoted and encouraged. Latterly the condition of the 
soldier, and the terms of enlistment into the army, have 
been much ameliorated. A prospect has been opened to 
every man in the ranks of promotion and distinction, of the 
immediate recognition of distinguished gallantry or merit — 
of honorable rewards for wounds received in the service of 
the country, and the consolation afforded to those who have 
formed domestic ties, that their wives and little ones, in the 
event of their death, become the especial objects of the 
solicitude of their country. So far, so good. Now, Sir, I 
would venture to suggest a still further encouragement, and 
one which is, in my opinion, both just and judicious — / 
would double the pay of all soldiers engaged on active service in 
the field. Even with this arrangement, at the present high 
rate of wages and demand for labor, the remuneration 
would be very small compared with the hardships under- 
gone and the dangers braved ; but a very great encourage- 
ment would be afforded to men to volunteer from the militia. 

" Next, having considered the method of obtaining men, I 
shall proceed to my second point — their training. We may 
accumulate a large mass of raw material of all kinds in this 
country, from the untrained general of division to the raw 
recruit, who does not know his right hand from his left, and 
all we may thus collect, without subjecting it to the manu- 
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factwring process will be comparatively worthless. The 
army sensibly felt the value of the military training at 
Ohobham. Many of our generals and colonels had never 
seen so large a number of men manoeuvred together, and 
confessed that before " Chobham " they knew little of war 
or military movements on a large scale. How, in fact, 
could they? Such knowledge does not come intuitively. 
Let us, now we are actually engaged in a war with one of 
the greatest powers in the world, form at once several 
great camps for the training of our officers and men. I 
would establish three camps — one in the south of England 
— one in the north (where the Scotch recruits might be 
trained), and one in Ireland. 

** During the winter months the men might live in 
wooden houses similar to those which have been sent to 
the Crimea, or more commodious. Each camp should be 
commanded by a general officer, who should live with his 
staff on the ground, and take every opportunity of exercising 
it in its various and important duties. Military sketches 
and reports of the surrounding districts, &c., should be con- 
tinually demanded, and everything conducted as if the army 
were in the presence of the enemy. Each camp should have 
its waggon-train and commissariat staff, and supplies should 
be regularly brought in by the waggons belonging to the 
army. The men should be continually exercised, and 
should be brought into high physical condition. (We seem 
to forget in our treatment of our soldiers that the Boman 
word for an army signifies " exercise," and that, in time of 
peace, the fatigues they went through, and the weapons 
they were instructed to use, called for much greater ex- 
ertions than were usually necessary in ordinary campaigns. 
We shut our men up in barracks, and give them a short 
march once a-week ! ) The men, after going through their 
ordinary drill, after being thoroughly instructed and ini- 

H 5 
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tiated into camp daties, should be manoeuvred in masses 
and taught to act in large bodies ; they should be in- 
structed how to defend themselves, how to throw up 
intrenchments, to make gabions, fascines, &c., and in every 
description of duty they are likely to be called on to perform 
in active service. (I may mention as a subordinate part of 
this plan, that the men should be taught how to avail 
themselves of the resources of a country, how to cook, make 
soups, &c., all things in which they are lamentably de- 
ficient to the French, and all highly important as far as 
they go.) 

" To form an adequate army of reserve in this country, 
the force distributed in the three camps should not, in my 
humble opinion, be less than 150,000. We may, however, 
more safely assume half this number as the more probable. 
If we take this important step at once we shall, before the 
campaign has well commenced, i, e., before April, it is to be 
hoped, have an efficient reserve corps to draw on for the 
supply of our army in the field. This is one of the modes 
which have suggested themselves to me of re-establishing 
our military ascendancy. There is another which I shall 
now proceed to mention — ^it is in my opinion, of great 
importance, and it is also one which demands prompt and 
vigorous action. We appear to have forgotten that we 
have immense military resources in India, and that these 
resources are available to a great extent without weaken- 
ing our ascendancy in that great country. I am assured by 
officers of experience from India, that there are facilities 
for recruiting to any extent in many districts. If, therefore, 
the East India Company assisted the Crown by transferring, 
let us say, 30,000 or 40,000 men best suited for the war we 
are engaged in, and thoroughly trained to service in the 
field, it could in a few months obtain recruits in India to 
supply their places. Why do we not, then, form an Indian 
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Division in our Eastern army, officered by experienced men, 
inured to a hot climate, and accustomed to the hardships 
and difficulties of war ? If we availed ourselves freely and 
fully of the magnificent means of transport, which exists 
between this country and India, we might before May 
accumulate a respectable force at Gallipoli or Constan- 
tinople, and by the end of June have at least 10,000 or 
15,000 men from India, available for active operations. We 
have only to turn to our colonies, to find a spirit of 
patriotism as glowing and devoted as that which fills the 
mother country. In Canada especially, the most ardent 
wish has been expressed to form a division for the assistance 
of England, and her citizens burn for the honor of fighting, 
side by side, with the soldiers of Alma and Inkermann. 
We should not let enthusiasm like this die a natural death. 
In Canada there are several officers of great experience 
who have come forward to assist their country with heart 
and head. England should not neglect such sources of 
strength. By establishing a generous emulation, by a 
judicious distribution of rewards, by a ready recognition of 
services performed, she may fan the military and patriotic 
spirit which now glows in the breasts of her sons into 
a fire, which will be inextinguishable as long as there 
is material for it to consume. 

^* It is with the hope that these remarks may attract 
some notice, and may be productive of some beneficial re- 
sult, that I have ventured to offer them to the public 
through the medium of your columns. They are not put 
forward presumptuously, but earnestly and with sincerity, 
by one who wishes only the good and glory of his country. 

" I am, Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

** DELTA." 
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To the Editor of the " Morning Herald,'" 

"EEFRESHMENT FOE THE TROOPS IN THE 
TRENCHES AND FOR THE WOUNDED. 

" Sir, 

" I beg to offer the following suggestion to the notice of 
the commissariat, the medical department, and the com- 
manding officers of regiments in the Crimea. 

" The idea has occurred to me that the troops should have 
something to stimulate and refresh them while on duty in the 
trenches, and there does not, as far as I can judge, seem to 
be any reason why this idea should not be carried out. 

*' It has suggested itself to me that tin vessels (something 
similar to those used in railway refreshment rooms), filled 
with hot tea, mixed with brandy or rum, might be swung, 
like panniers, over the backs of mules, and thus conveyed 
along the trenches to the men on duty. 

" The tea might be kept hot by means of a pan of charcoal 
or a spirit lamp. A tin cup should be suspended by a chain 
to each vessel for the men to drink out of, and every man 
should be provided with a cup when going on duty into the 
trenches, which might be attached to his belt. 

" I see nothing impracticable in this idea, and I trust it 
may be acted upon. 

" I may add, that mules carrying hot tea, or even cold 
spirits and water, in the way I have described, might ac- 
company the ambulances in search of the wounded, so that 
refreshment might be at once administered to them when 
first discovered on the field, and when they most require it. 

" I would suggest to the managers of the Crimean Army 
Fund to send some tin vessels, such as I have described, with 
the apparatus for fixing them securely on the backs of mules, 
and protecting the animal from heat (which may be easily 
done with a little ingenuity), at once. The month of March 
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is a raw and chilly one, and at all times refreshments ad- 
ministered as I have suggested would be most beneficial to 
the sick and wounded. 

'* I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your most obedient Servant, 

" AN ENGINEER OFFIOEE.'' 
" Edinburgh, Feb. 27. 

" I enclose my card." 

To the Editor of the " Morning Post,"" 

" THE NEEDLEWOMEN OF ENGLAND. 

'' Sir, 
" It has been truly remarked, that vice springs almost en- 
tirely from the absence of affection or from its aberration. 
It may be said, perhaps, still more truly, that vice proceeds 
very much from the want of sympathy, and from the indif- 
ference with which suffering, wrong, and misery are regarded 
by the world. Every Christian man or woman should put 
to themselves the question, "What good can I do in this 
world before I go hence and am numbered among the 
things that were?" There are surely objects sufficient 
on which to expend our energies. We are surrounded 
and environed on all sides by claims alike upon our 
reason and our feelings. We should consider those that 
we are the most called upon to meet, and meet them at 
once manfully and earnestly as good soldiers of Christ. 
No claim that I know of could well be stronger than 
that of the poor, struggling, oppressed needlewomen of 
England. There is no class, either in the great metropolis 
or elsewhere, which more deservedly claims both our sym- 
pathy and our aid. There is no class more peculiarly ex- 
posed, more cruelly and harshly treated, more hopelessly 
condemned by society, if they yield to the mighty tempta- 
tions to sin which surround them. Take the case of a young 
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female, almost alone in the great harsh world, struggling 
for an honest support, finding the beauty God may have 
given her a great and terrible snare, or the absence of it a 
source of contempt and indifference — looking around with 
the indescribable yearning of youth and isolation for sym- 
pathy—condemned early and late to unceasing and mono- 
tonous toil, to a horrible drudgery — doomed to confinement 
while the bright sun is shining, and all nature seems re- 
joicing for all but her, finding her health failing, her spirits 
sinking, her young blossom of hope nipped in the bud, with a 
dreary vista before her of monotonous days of toil and 
imprisonment, unrelieved by a gleam of brighter and better 
things, with no one to turn to to whom she might pour out 
her heart, with its deep longings and its pent-up suffering. 
Think, ye stem moralists and censors of what this must be 
to the young, inexperienced, and ignorant heart, that wishes, 
may be, to do well — that sees and dreads the misery and 
contamination of guilt, but feels itself sinking beneath the 
weight it has to bear, and seeks in vain for encouragement 
and assistance. Yet society looks coldly on ; the victim 
falls ; it points the finger of scorn and contumely at her ; 
she struggles on honestly and sincerely, it maintains its in- 
difference. These victims fall and struggle on around w*, 
and, as it were, under our very eyes. There are thousands 
of needlewomen in London and elsewhere, leading lives of 
utter wretchedness, drudgery, and penury. It may be said 
their case is well known, and that it has been graphically 
painted and feelingly told. I answer, if it is so, why is not 
more done for them ? On those who employ the class I al- 
lude to, any appeal, however urgent, would be utterly thrown 
away. They wrap themselves in an impenetrable mantle of 
self-interest, and listen with complacent indifference to all 
that may be said against them. We must turn from these to 
all who have feeling hearts, and are capable of sympathy, in 
the great world around us, for it is time that such things as 
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this should cease in a Christian country — it is time that a cru- 
sade should be directed against all those who abuse, for 
their vile self-interest, the fairest and gentlest portion of 
God's great creation — it is time that a strong voice which 
shall make itself heard should be raised in the land against 
a sin and oppression which cries to God like this. Shall 
we, as a nation, content ourselves with the hypocrite's 
fast ? Shall we mortify and prostrate ourselves before the 
throne of grace, and suffer the heavy burthen to remain, and 
the oppressed still to struggle under the yoke ? Private ex- 
ertion is not all that is needed. It should, by its pressure from 
without, make itself felt by the Legislature, but Government 
should step in in tMs matter with the only great arguments 
that are of any avail — stringent and effective laws to con- 
trol employers and protect the employed. Something should 
be done, and done at once, to better the condition of the 
poor, struggling needlewomen of England. Their working 
hours should be limited ; a scale of wages for particular 
services, or services of a particular class, which will fairly 
remunerate those employed, should bo established. All em- 
ployers should be compelled to give their workwomen a 
half holiday once a week or oftener. Government might 
do thus much — it would remain for private philanthropy 
still more to ameliorate and improve. The great social de- 
ficiency of the present day is, in my opinion, the want of 
healthful, innocent, and improving recreations for the poor. 
We should endeavour to increase their self-respect. If 
necessity compels them to be mere machines when at their 
daily toil, they should be restored to the recollection of their 
humanity and capabilities when it is over. There is, after 
all, less effort required to effect this than is supposed. 
Dickens touched and won the hearts of thousands, whose 
sensibilities had perhaps long been frozen over, by merely 
reading a book out to them. We look to the bodily wants of 
the poor, their food and clothing, the bare necessities of ex- 
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istonce. in fact ; and we forget what is of infinitely more 
importance — their thoughts, hopes, and feelings. We thua 
too often give them no chance. The pleasures of sin stiind 
opposed by nvthing. It is not with them, as with us. the de- 
liberate rejection of virtuous for vicious pleasure. It is 
the pleasures of evil opposeil by a positive blank — a dreary 
nothingness. And yet we take cretlit to ourselves for sym- 
pathising with our poor fellow-creatures, and express a 
virtuous horror and indignation at their error, crime, and 

I insensibility. God grant that a better time may come, and 

that this deep reproach may be removed from us ! Let 
those of a higher and better class manifest sympathy and 

j interest with their poor brethren — sympathy of the kind 

? Mr. Pickens manifested when he read his Christmas tale 

out to them — and we should soon find how much there was 
that was admirable and excellent — ^how much that might 
be diverteil from evil and turned to good in the heart and 
mind of the poor man or woman. Circumstances and op- 
portunity only are reqmred for developing character. Who 
would have 8upi>oseil the despised private soldier to be what 
he has shown himself to be — full of the noblest traits that 
can dignify humanity — till the fiery trial brought his cha- 
racter out in bright and full relief. My voice is feeble to v 
on this matter, but I raise it earnestly and hopefully. The 
cause advocated would ennoble any appeal. I trust that, 
wen in this utilitarian age, some worthy champion may be 
found to do battle in its l>ehalf ; that some deep, earnest 
and thoughtful mind may concentrate its energies for the 
ronuHly of this and similar evils, and that the country may 
Ih) dolivored fn>m the reproach which now clings to" it on 
aiH>ount of them. 

" I am. Sir, 

I " Your obedient Servant, 

} '' G. B.'^ 

t ** Edinburgh, April II, ISSS."* 
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